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? .y^.: - . . ' FOftEWO^D 

' ' /\ ^ . ' .= ■ ^ - / • * " • • . ' ' 

' ^- ^ ^ • X ^ . • ^ ' ' ^ ■ 

,Bav±i:oimental Educatipni variously defined* has at least thtee main 
- aapects or modes i ' * ' ♦ . 

£nviroiUBental% Edacfitaon par se" Kelatlvelv pormal programs. aimtd at 
developing a citizenry that is knowledgea;ble concerning the anvlrotimant ' 
4nd its associated problems, aware -of how to help solve those problems, 
and more or less -motivated* tp Work toward theit solutions, 

. / Bivlronmental". Studies- ^-Those interdisciplinary, scientific, ciontentr 
based ^©nside^acloms which are inherent to tfciy. understaciding of the . 
anvlronmecit, its wprkingSs and its problems* - , ' ' 

^vlronmental Communication- ^The sum of th^se; portions of th^/total 
relatively informal information flow in the social system that have a 
Gomao^ environmental content. ^ ' 

■ ■ ■ / . ' : 7 ^ " " "^ > . ^ V . ■ 

This Monograph is an attempt to analyse what we lmow"or what we . 
4on'.t know—^bout that point at which coMunication arid envlronmantal 
issues imp inge—yesterday^ today, and tomoErowV In^a^se^se, it is an 
Interpretation of an m^rlidr ERIC/SMMC publication, An^notated 
Bibliography of - Environmental ^Communication Research ^d CoiTOantaryi 
1969-79 , by Renea Guilllerie and A. Clay Rchnpnfpldj 7q7Q, 

Ifim author's assbdlatiori with what is now calledf environmental 
comnunicatlon dat^s at least from 1948, whin hiS investigative reporting* 
vol the dmage to duck breedin^^grduhds^in tha Dakopil^led ^to national 
concern about competing uses,,/i|5^ case.hig^dry ha recqrds in this 

Monograph. »In 1969 ^^^^fl^^^Eaa^ha KuKding Edi^tffof The . jQurnal of 
Environmental Eduction . He was^ g^yogeni^r of Earth Day V AprTl 22, 1970 

But perhaps his most lasting contribution to the field has been the 
pioneering master's degree progj^ata in enyironmental^ communication that 
he and his colleagues have develfaped since 1967 at, the University of 
Wisconsin-'Madison to polish you^g; ecologists with k bent toward inter-^ 
gretation or' young journalists ^ith a bant toward environmental studies . 
Graduates of thati program are now media staff members on Audubon , National 
Wildlife , and the Chicago Sun-Times ; with su^ state and federal . resource 
management agencies as the N^tiori^a.' Park Service, the USDA Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Man^emant, ind the Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resourqes; with such envlronmantal organizations as the Wildlife Management' 
Institute, the Center for Appropriate Tachnalogy , and the American Chemical 
Society; with Trane Engineering, CUNA International, and other resource ' . 
^industries, with nature centers, museums , /libraries , a and agriculturai 
extension; and particularly in spin-off environmental communicatiori . 
programs at Colorado State University , *Humboldt State, Kansas State; 
Marquette University, Ohio State, Un^. the University of Washington/ 



Presently Professor Sehoenf e^J^d is PreSiy^^t^f the National 
AaSQclation for Environmental Educati&n and^#^g0bef ft the Board 
.of Directors of thi American, Forestry A$apct#c^0^, ^ John HendA 

his rebent Wildlife Mankgemeiat' in Wilderngg g>% tiow itt its second 
editions ^and tlie second' editidri o^ his Ef £egti>e j'eature Writing 
will be published this year. .. He^is the authof o*' editot of 14 other 
.books^ \:. J . ( ' - ^ I • ' 

, , ■ ..'.1 ■ ■ ■ . ■ r ' 

, While portibns of this MohAgraph have ^pp^a^^d Previously in 
journals of coraiunicatipnp eduoatlon,- rps3UrC% ^knageme^t , and the 
social and enviroimental sciences, this is the fit^t time the author 
has synthesized a situation report on the pytobt.QC.iq relationships ,\ 
{^amoQg bibldgical and isocial systms .as repr^iaTX|:#d by envirdnmenta 



aoffimunication phenomena, ^ Thf bibliogrdphy ^IotKb is invaluabie. ThiB:v| 
volume represents *a notable contribution t^ th% gf o^^lng literature^ ^f ^ 
envirorimental' educations venvir^^ental studies* ^^^d environmental ^ 
comunication. - 



WM.TER E, Jg|K£, Ghief^ 
Edu^ati^ti ^ni Pablications Branch 
Boil CoWi#^>^tion Service 
U*S/ DiP%ft^#ht of AgrlculturB 



Washington, D*C, 
January 1981, 
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INtRo6ucn^i ENVIRdNMENTAL COMMUNltATiCW PEFINED 



Put ^ 
of those 
t have 'a 



' ' 1/ 

/ Environmental conununication has been said to ancpmpass "tjh& process 
of planning, producing- and diaaeminating, or conducting reseatch^related 
to, written, spoken, and/oc pictoriai mesaages about the envirdpnent, r 
' envlroMiental issues, and/or envlronmanCal managem^rit" (170) , 
^ aftort^r way, environmental coimunicatlQn is said to be the sum™. 
. portlonisof the total ihfomatlon flow/ in the social system thijt 
common i^^omental content (199). \ Whatevar their genus or species, 
= ' • envlro^i^^l commurilcators cojjld generally reach at* least a grudging 

conserisls^^a definition app with respect to the' ^ 

' content bf Mvironmental communication. Add purpose or oblective to the 
definltiaQ^of environmental communication, however" "and consensus can*' 
fly out 'the window. Dgpending/on their particular niche dn the environ- 
mentar CQimnanioation ecosystem^ environmental coimnunicators tend to view 
^^^^^ raison. d ' entre through glasses df varying, tints J If environmental 
coTOunicatiori phenqmeha ^are to be addressed, these varied interpre.tatipns 
of the purpose of envirotmental communication need to be ^cognized 
(150), " ^ s e - 

' Environmental communicators are* of course found the media of 
\ mass coMiunication.^ They tend to be of the genus "public tff fairs reporter. 
As such the majofity are more or less wedded ito the tenets of "objective" 
■^journal±sm% wherein the repprter .Goyera "the news" with an^antiseptic " ' 

I -^^^^ perhaps toward lifting 

A ^ Itheir level of awareness, interest, and understanding, but with no 

^onscioua personal attampt .to inculcate a particular opinion or 'attitude* 
much 'less to encouarge a commitment to individual' or collective action in 
any particular direction. . - t 




Environmental cpmmunlcator^ in the. emplDy of resource management ^ 
agencies, on the othef! hand, view env>/orimental communica.tion from the ^ ' ^ 
perspective of public delations., its objective, to help create a ilimate 
of public apinlon favorable to the at taininent.^of agency objectives* 
WhMt. is more, ^in an era of mandated public participation in resource ' 
management decision-making, environmental comfnunicatiori is seen as an ■ 
intimate ^and essential aspect of generating the '^^feed-back^^ thlt can at 
least conform . 4o legislative prep criptions if not actually contribute to 
aLgency policy fopiulation. " ' ^ - ^ . . , . ^ ^ -^y 




Much the same viewpoint of environmental communicatioiT'. is held by 
envira^intal corrnnunicators associated with citizen envirohmentai^adtion 
organizations, except that here there is ah even more frank employment 
of environmental corranunicat ion propound ^ persuade, and proselyte. 



Environmental comniunicators in the direct or indirect employ of t 
resource industries or resource eKplpiters shard all of the characteristics 
of the environmental-action personnel, except that pf course their 
delineation of environmental Issues and options 'will usually be quite ^ 
different from that of ^public ombudsmen. ■ f - 



, ' Envlronmenta-l conmunic^tofcs in instituciona of higher eyuGatlon 
tamd to represent two distinct species. Campus scientists turned coirouni- 
catora view tHemselves dssehtially as researchers whoss missian it is to. 
assure for science two key Ingredients—funds and freedom, -s^that they ^ 

. and their colleagues can proceetfjwith their: investigations, ' Their;s is 
not normally the taission of encDuFaging the public^;actUally to participate 
in environmental policy fpmulation* . The campus conraunitator \fLth a 

. scientific tilt J on the other Hand , has "a more evangelicml. approach; he 
or she actively encourages a pub^lic which ^as Stapp's "knowledge^ 
skills^ attitudes, motivations, an4 c^nmltment to work toward Solutions 
of current environmental problems and the prevent ion of new ones*' (181)^ 

Envirpnmental comaunicators ra /less formal ed * 
such as nature centers traditionally adopt ^ the rather mystic tilde 
(187) approach to ;"interpratation, " wherein wlii^t is to be flaparted is 
more proceM than eognitibn, ■ - . - * ^ r: 

In drawiitg distinctions among three sub-^species of environmental 
education j-Lucas (95) of fMs another perspective helpful to an understatidin 
of the subnspepies of enyironmental coMunicationr first, comnurticatioriL^^ 
about the enviromnent^ A fqra practiced, with greater or lesser degrees 
of sobriety, by ::air enviroxunentar^^ second, comaunication _ 

^ in the environment, the peculiar province of "interpreters" in park- and" 
forest settings andnitt. nature centers; and third, communication for thi % 
envlrorimen€V or fo^ -^:piirtitular aspect or approach to enviroraiental 
management, a form emphasised by consnunicators in resource agencies and 
industries and in enyiiromentaip-actipri organic The media ^plify^ 

messages about and for the environment, ' EnviroEmental cotmunicators ■ 
associated with institutions of higher education may initia^te messages 
about, in,^ and for the enviroBment, All these distinctions may be^more 
^apparent than real, but' they cannot be 'ignored (152) . ^ - 

Between the principal types or forms of enviromnental coiTOunicaftiQtt 
there are sufficient- sub--species and interg'rades to render -the picture' a 
complex ones indeed;. But ,npt so complex a=s to be unmanageable if "we ^ 
^ continually are aware of the distinctions between what Stamm (1793 has 
^ called environ^mental comiunication as "alchemy," attempting ^o transform 
the public conscience, a»d environmental coTmnunication as "understandings " 
prompting shared perceptional ^ . . - 

■ ' / ^ . ' . - - . 

Environmental communication research can help .illuminate the. processes* 
^attendaTit -to each^envlronmental. communication purpose^ provided the 
particular purpose is recognized for^what it is. Research likewise can 
Help^clarlf y ^ the content'^of environmental cpmmunicatioii, provided the 
erivironnlental label is not allowed to assume the proportions' of what 
Witt (199) has called "a mystique, " Any ^attempt totally , to Isolate 
environmental coii^unication from the mainstream of general mass and \ — 
interperBonal coiranunica'tion is not only a most unecological approach; it ' 
could actually retard study and practice, * - . 

% ' ■ ' . . ^ : ^ . — . 

Given these caveats,^ it has yet been found to be useful to examine 
environmental coTmnunicdtion as a distinctive phehomenon (64). Upon so 
doing, the^ tenets of ecology entet t^hg lexicon of Communication. ' ^ 



2. 

0: r 



^ ECOLOGY: THE LANGUa6e OF ENVIRONMENTAL COMMUNICATION 

t^at are the cognitive concepts embodied in the use, of the ^ term 
fenviroEmental' conmunicationi particularly in dounterdistirictibn 
antecedent conservation coimiunication? The key tenets were distilled by 
' a panel of ecglogists in the maiden issue (146) of Th^ Journal of 
^viromDental Education (ioundgd in September 1969 by the author)! 

^ J ■ , . ^ ■ . >i ■ - • 

. In locus j the fouled, clogged 'arteries of the city quite as mu4h as 

' scarred countryside* ^ - _ 

In scope , a comprehensive , interrelated i Wmai^ 
^technology system/ ■ ^ ^ 

in focus^ global enviroimental impactfs" of crisis proportiorts 
threatening the well-^being of allVhiflnankind on an over-crowded planet . ; 

in content, tough ecological choiGes, not easy unilateral fixes. 

In strategy^ long-range impact arialyies and rational plaming; 

In tact^^cs, grass-roots participation in resource policy formation™ 
\ streets and through institutional channels, 

^ In prospect, a necessary reliance on alternative sources of ertergy. 

In philosophy, a^ coimltment to less destructive teprinologies and ' • ^ 

less consumptive lifestyles* i 

In essence ^^a recognition of .pervasive Interdependencies , that 
everything is connected to e^ecything else— what PerliHski (122) has . ' 
^ called "the principal intuition of th^ 20th century;"^ ^ . ^ ^ 



It would be a mistake^ of course/ to assume that all of these 
concepts hava.^een shared equally By all the individuaisi groups^ and ■ 
agencies Myihg an environmental flag* r ^ironmentalism has called for 
action in one the three principal mode^ tKat characterize . the reactioni 
of Americafis Co social pro'blems'T-retreat, rev and reform., 

-Allied with a wave of anti-materialism current in the late 1960^ s ' 
and . early 1970's, environmentalism of one mode .has called for ,,a type of 
counter-culture* Carried to the ultimate, .this retreat from modernity . 
has led thousands of young people back to wbod-heated country cabinsV if 
not to'\dtsert Goimnunes^ Allied witii a wave of.pro^civll righti and 4 
anti-Vietnam riots also current in the late 1960's and the 'early 197 J' s , 
3f another type has called f&r guerilla tactics ag^nst 
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the syatem" (36). - More commonly , envlronmentalism has calied ,for 
ref qrtaa on' the part of axisCing ppblic and private inacltutiOTSs or for 
the*crfiation of new and mote enlightened instrumentalities in bottj the 
p^blie and private sectors. Particularly, environmantal±sm:,ti^^ been 
directed toward mpre exteniive and enlightened public participation In 
the foraation and implementation of enviroTOental polipyj again in both ; 
the publlo and private sectors (IfiS). ' \ ' " 

"■■ - . . ' ^ y ■ ^ ' • 

^With respect to the new environmantaliam^ cotmiunication has been . 
both cause and effect* In playing ips role iri the emerging symbiotic 
relationships amonp biological and social ^systems, oomunication has 
been intrDduced to and iti turn has introduced the language of ecology 
(148). \ , V / 

Jf only becausa; "eco" is a handy tool* for newspaper headline writfers 
<193) , the term '^ecology after lying in the dlctiorrary for over 100 
years i has recently begun .to flit about in everybody "S vdcabulary like a 
bat emerging suddenly f rom a cav6 into bright sunlight . . 

What exactly ecology? ^ • " , 

^ From one point of vleWs we can define eeology scientifically^, as 
•did it« ifiventbr* Ernst Haackel, in 1866, as "the ..whole scienca of the ^ ^ 
ralations of the-orgariism to the environment, including, in the broad , ^ 
sense, all the /conditions of existence,'" More recentlys Kormoridy (86) 
defined ecology^ as "the study of the interrelations of organisms and 
. their environments Ecology ts derived from the GreaK root "oikoS|" 
t&eaning ; "house • " So ecology is concemad literally with "houses," or 
mora broadly, "ei^rroundingSs " as opposed to cells- or organs or individual 
organisms themsalyes. Perhaps the best synonym for this sansa ^of the 
teim ecology is^ ■ '^the science of coBmaunity" (116), 

If textbooks are any eyidence, by the 1920' s four distinct ecological 
sciences had amarged in ^^he United Stages i oceanography, iimnolqgy^ 
plant ecology, and anipial ecology.. Social ecology wa^ not to be recognized 
in any fprTh^l'serise until the 1960's .(101) , although earlier GauS : (53)i 
a /political scientist, wrote. of "the elements in 'the ecology' of '6n 
institution or movameht," while ^Cutl'ip and Center (31) talked abot^t "the 
ecology" of 'the rise of the public relations profession* So whilrii 
iecqlogy was once used pretty exclusively ^o apply to "the structure and 
funccion of nature" ^116) ^ ip mp're recent years the . term has g^me co "ba 
used in connectlQn with any structure or organization or movement; ykt 
meaning, still, the relationships among an "organism" and its environment. 

Thus' we come to the mora philosophical meaning of ecology* In its . ^ 
broadest sense ecology la a holistic way -of looking at things— a viewpoint 
that sees not ^.t he things chemselvas so much as their connections with ' 
other things, with the myriad of mechanlstiis and processes that ma.ka up 
the web Of leife—of midej men, and mountaia laurel,' . In this eyeball ' ^ 
shift from tbingi Co procftss^ we recognize., that the hugian observer is' an ^ ^ 
integral ^partf of the picture, for good or ill (46) . This '.'new :ecolbgy" 
has* even been called '^subversive" — a, '^resistance movement" ajainst " 
environmental degradation tl^l^) *^ ^ ^ \ ^ ^ ' " 



WhOj then, is an ecologist? Well, obviously\j4 modern acologlsc 
can to a scientists although not all scientists are ecdlogiits^ by any ;. 
means, not even all those who carry 'lecblogy ca^s" in botany arid zoologx * 

' field ;statibns. Some "ecologists'* get. So concernid with bits and pieces V;^ 
of the landscape that they literally da not see. the fdrast for the v 
trees. ^Bther prot^ssors of ^ac9logys '^r^ the other hand, are ioday^s 
leading repriesentatives of edolotgical thi^ BUc so are 

some politifciar^s, sotne paG^rdfiB of ^the' arts, ^some histor^^ans , ''arid some 
sportspersdns—all those who see that evetythin^ is conniaqted to eyerythlng 

■ else.. '- ' . . ' . ' ■ . • ■ : ' ' 

' ■ - ^ ^ ■ . ^ * . . ' • ■■ - . . ^ - 

Ws gl^e ^thi^'sttn|e of Unter^^^ tera "eM logical 

awareness-'-=an' undsMtandinf that i the |e(^munlty Vtq which^Mach of usv 
bel'ongs includes '^soil, ^at^r, ijplants/ animalS"and people" <93) * 
Then^: if we have an '^ecologlMl conscience'^ (9#-) as wall as Ecological / 

'aijafeness, we know that an aQtion is fight only If It tends^td profecjt ' ' 
the* health^vpf our holistic humanklnd=reso^rce=techriology systara; that ' 
iSj its "integmty, stability, *and beautyV-^and we act. a:pcdrding3.y , . -'^ 

.motivated npt #lrfne by what may be momentarily convenieht or profitable- . ^ 



' So , -what could be called iritegra^tfd^ environmental management-is 
really "applied eGology""an "environmental" approach to "the systefa of 
interrelationships amolig society, economics , politick, /and nature in thii ^ 
iusje and management of /resoiXrces" (57) ,. . ' ' ' - ^ ^ ^ " 

If there a?re any generally accepted basic concepts inherent in 
integrated envirotoental management, they have pro never tieen ^ *' . 

b'fetter suOTnarlzed than.by Commoner (26) i ' . . ' _ ^ ^ ' 

!• Every tiling is connected to everything else; or, aS John' 
V Muir s#id it long a|Q* "When we try to. pick' out ahything. by - 
itself, we find it hitched to everything else in the universe,'*/ ^ 

2, Hyerythirig's got tq go^/somewhere—simply a popular' ' . 
rephrasiRg of a basic physical law: ^ matter can be changed from one ' . • 
, .^^£6^. to another, ^Sut cannot be destroyed* , ^ ' 

V • % 3. There*^ no such thing as a f ree luqch; in^other wotds, we v 
pay for everything we dp, in s6me way or another,'' at some time or ; . ' 

^other; or, as has b^en said, nothing eKists' for whose nature some . * ^ 
affect' does' not :^fDllow. " . : . \ ^ : 

^ 4 . We can never do merely dne -t'hingi dr as Hardin ^ (68) has ^ 

,pntiit:, "Systems analysis- points out In the clearest way tha V ^ : / > 
- virtual ir/ele^ance bf good intentloRa in datarminin^' theVconse- 
quences of altering a sys^m-:!^- . ' ' - ■ " " ^ 

^^^ex basic concepts jun4oubt^ly Qould^^^^ v 
f o.up Cre at the t^eart' of the cognlfctve content of enviropimental commuriicationj 
and' of the strategy, and taccics of the anvironm^tal movement . "' - . - ' ". ' 



THE ECOLOGY OF THE ENVIRONMENtAL MOVEMENT 

'1^ late fall of 1969, ' a^h-alf »dozen paople Sat a . . 

table- in Madispn^ Wisconsin, outlining something donceiVed /as a national , ' 
enviraiuaental teach-in. One of them, U.S. Senator Gaylord Nelson, had 
earlier^ discovered the politicpl potency. of ehvironmentalism as Wisconsin's 
governor, Foiir.were studerttfs';and professors Cihcludlng; author Schoenfeld) 
eager ^to/xcapltaliga fbn current campus acclvisra to^try to' help project an - 
ecological conscience into American" mores* The sixth^ was Arnold Server, 
managing editpr of The^ Progressive . magazine. 

^ A4. a jburnalist with genuine enviroM awareness, Serwer didn't 

have much company, in. those days. Before 19JD, most ■'environmental*' ^ 
hewspersons had ^ real trouble with both the substance and style of 
'enyironmentalism. With varying backgrounds in. nature writing, outdoor - 
•recreation reporting, science writing, public affairs rep:drting, or 
general assignment beats, they experienced great difficulcy^ in focusing" 
in on a comprehensive rathar than a compartraentalized. approach to the 
people^resourcea-^techliology system—the iinsight that everything is 
connected to everything else. , ^Looking for bona fide environmental 

^reportlAg in-smiple issues of the New Xork ^imes and the Chicago Tribune , 
O'Meara (117) couldn't find much before L970. ^Tha media as a whoTe ' 

V largely missed the emergence of the National Envirortmerital Policy Act in 
1969 (161),' by any - standards a landmark piece of legislation (except in / 
the case of the , Christian Science Monitor -s Bob Cahn, whose prescient' 
reporting earned him a seat on the three-person Council on Environmental \ 
Quailt/ authorized by the Act) . ^ \ . ' ^ V. - 

.Earth Day was to change all ^that^ An Audubon writer later reported 
that E=Day, 22 April, 1970j b(Bcame "the largest, cleanest, most p^eaceful 
demonstration in America's history*' (38) . An estimated 20 million 

= people of all ages and shades participated — '■'dedicating themselves to 
saving the planet." As sociologists Dunlap and Gale said, E-Day ''overnight 
elevated environmental quality into the public ken as a spcial pr<jblem" 

^'(40). Eric Sevareid pronounced the Invocation on the CBS Eventing -News 
that nights ^'We are now dealing^with final facts. This Is the big 
test," \ ^ ' 

Giyen the impetus pf E-Day, Fortune - magazine annointed "The Enviroment 
as" "The National Mission of the '70'sJ' By 1971 , environmental issues 
topped the list of daily press editorial topics (14^9). . \ . 

Wh^t wis it that produced in 1970 what Walter Mondale called at the 
time "a _remarkable phenomenon"? After all, the conservation movement ^ 
had bean around for a long time-^the American Forestry Association, for 
example; sinca- 1875. Sclentiics Aldo Lappold,^;' William Vogc , and^ ^Fairf iald . 
Osborn had. written environmental field manuals so early as 1948-49, - 
©avid Brqwar of the Sierra Club had introduced brass-kuuckle environmental 
tactics. ,ro halt a Colorado dam'in 1954,. Biologist-author Rachel Carson 



had sounded a tocsin in .1962,* Interior Secretary Stuart Udall in 1963^ 
In 1965 Professor Lynton CaldweLl had already outlined what was to 
become the National Environmental/Policy Act of 1969* Why E^Day "22 
April 1970?^ ' ■ . • . . ^ 

That distinguished political seiantist, Gaus, once pinpointed the 
critical elements in ''the ecology" of any institution or movement as 
' 'people J place J physical technology , social technology , wishes and 
ideas, /catastrpphei personality" (53) • If we recall such ^factors at 
work in the America of the late 1960's, it may help us understand the 
ecology of the environmental erar . 

Mierican peoples -students and ^citizens alike=rhad been on a decade- 
long\6motional trip th^ had left them both frustrated and pent up ^ ^ , 
^multi{>le assassinations, civil rights conf yontationSi Vlecnams stagflation^ 
crime in the streets , campus sit-ins'=^as F. Scott Fitzgerald once described 
a somewhat Similar era, "all godrf^were dead, all wars fought,. all faiths 
in man shaken*" We were ready. Sov a cause we could believe in. It was 
perhaps natural that a new conservation would supply it.^ Ever ^ since we 
firit dropped a^ichor off Plymouth Rock, Americans have turned periodically 
to riatura:! systems for inspiration and challenge (83)^ ' 

Yesterday's environmental ^degradation had usually been over the 
hill. and far away^^in somebody else's dust bowl, ^somebody else's canyonj 
somebody else's boundary waters cande areaj somebody ^Ise-' s forest. But 
the p^lace of environinencal degradation in the .1960|s was where' most 
people iive~in the foul air, fetid water and jammed streets of the 
city* Millions could smell, taste^ hearj and see the problem now (60), 

The phy s i c a 1 t e'c hno 1 o of the 60 's had vaulted us to the mooti^ and 

t^us had given us renewed confidenca in our engineering capacities^ but 

from 6ur new vantage point in the cosmos we looked back and were struck 

as never before by the fragile^ , finite character, of Spaceship Earth* By 

invading one new frontier in outer space, wm seemed to discover another 

frontier at home — ^a state of harmony between humankind and nature (99)** 

Continuing along the' Gaus outline, developments in social technology ^ 
played a signal rala in the rise of environmentalism* The voice of the 
mass media had become increasingly dominated by a relatively small 
^coterie of^paperback publishers, magaEina editors , ajid TV commentators* 
When these communicabion gatekeepers almost simultaneously seized on the 
pesticide-populatiDn-pollution syndrome as the big story, the message, 
was inescapable* Beginning with Paul £hrllch's# paperback Population Bomb 
in 1968* on down through Arthur Godf rey ' s '1972 "Portable Electric Medicine 
TV Show," the thasm madia began to bring ecological awareness into America's 
living rgoms and classrooms* By 1973 a National Environmental Policy 
Act had energized .added press coverage ,of environmental impacts. = - 

In their wishes and ideas * all the great ecological philosophers 
had always said that true conservation would require a- profound change 
in American values, Few people listened* But in the 60' s the youth of 
the country began to understanHj if only because it matched a wave, of 
'anti-materialism sweeping their ranks* Perhaps nochlng so accounts for 
E-Day as this marriage of prthoddx ecological ethics and the^ innate 

- ' 8 . . , 



•iconoclasm of mhm young, coupled with their commitment to the tactics of 

confrontation at the time (78)* / ' ^ - 

■' ' ' ' '' -• . ■ ' 

There was no singla, Pearl-Harbor-type catastrophe responsible for 
the rise of environmentalism, but there were mulelpli mini-catas trophef i 
death-dealing smog in the^easc, oil spills in the west, water pollucion 
in the north, lung disease in the south — ^there was no place to hide ^y 
more, ^ Once bucolic retreats* the CMpuses themselves had become cement 
^monotypes (138), 

- ' ^ 

No single personality dominated the ecology of environmentalism as 
* T,R. and F.D*R* had put their staups on earlier waves of conservation* 
The new conservation was marked, instead, by a -diversity of vigorous 
exponents* Few of 'the .troops knew who their generals were, or even \ 
their sergeants/ Indeed, it was a pattern of masa participation that 
was the peculiar ^personality of the era. 

r 

^y^^ ^^®^*^^^8ing^ people, places, technology, aspirations, fears-, 
and peraonagef of America at the turn of the decade came a new spirtt 
and a new agenda. The spirit was^ an emAyo ecological conscience*. The 
agenda was an attempt to give that conscience substance mnd application, 
' ' _ ■ ) ' t ' '■ -■ ^ 

\^ Of cotirse what we have just outlined is an orthodox explanation of . 
environmentalism and It^ Earth Day apogee.^ " New Left writers ih Ramparts ' 
and similar journals thought at the time that the envdronmenfcal movemenF 
was invented by Ford^Rodkefeller foundations to divert attention from 
"military-indus trial /investments in Vtetnam" (5) . Black^ claimed it 
was all ''a WASP cop-out from the pursuit of social issues like poverty 
^and civil ri|hts** (47), Meanwhile the DAR and the John Burch Society 

^■^^"^y ^® imported CoTmunist plot to "subvert the capitalist 
system'Vdl^) ^ After all, wasn^t April -2? Lenin's birthdayf ; 

Whatever, E-Day was a classic "media event," dramatizing the role 
of environmental communication, ' ' . 
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THE GENEALOGY OF ENVIRONMENTAL COMMUNICATION 



Although we might b,a inclined to think so^ environmental conmuni- ^ 
, cation actually did not spring to full flower overnight • on Earth'-Dayj / 
22 April I97O, Conmunication had been the handmaiden of the anCecedfi^ 
conservatietr -movement- For striking .examples of the role of conmuni- 
cation In conservation, look at the careers of every one of the leaders 
recorded in ^Professor Douglas .Strong' s books The Conservationists (182) i 

Henry Thoreau was a sometime pencils-maker and quasi-heriiii^ who 
found his calling as a great writer* Frederick Law 01ms tead, pioneer 
landscape architect ^ ^early turned to writing to promote his city plannini 
concepts, George Perkins Marsh, the eplfrMae of the Renaissance man" 
lawyer i farmer * manufacturer, congressTnan, diplomat==is best known today 
^as a* landmark author, John Wesley Powell per^onall^ publicized his 
classic explorations ii> newspaper, articles and books • John Muir might 
have whittled away his days as the ''crMp'* he said he was if he had not 
entered into a remarkable alliance" with' a leading magaaine^editor of the 
day*^ Steph.erl Mathfr came. to his National Park Service from a backggroun'd 
as newspaper -reporter and soap salesman (49) ^ . Aldo, Leopold was early on 
the^ secretary of the ^buquerque, New, Mexico, Chamber of Cormnerce and 
the writer of innumerable pmphletp* FDR turned to novel radio^^chats to 
sell his CCC, SCS, and TVA. "Stewart Udall's pen helped his fellow 
^erlcans discover the ''quiet crisis*". * . ' - 

Gifford Pinchot may have been the-^ premier conmunicator of them all. 
Author =Strong calls^him '^a shrewd , manipulator of public opinion* . ,Thrdugh 
a stream-,of press releases and speeches, and by active lobbying in 
Congress^ he carrled^his crusade for* 'practical forestry- befor^ the 
toerican people." Goodman-Levin, a particular stud^nt^ of Pinchot as a 
PR ma^, says the devices his team used were "as sophisticated 4s any 
could have been without the availability of broadcast media"- publica--' 
tionSi newspaper; publicityj periodicals, teacher education, field 
mariuials, correspondence, organizing of outside groups, and', of course, 
the staging of such events as the ^celebrated' 1908 IJhite House Conference^ 
on Conservation (59) • * , 

J But Dr, Strong,"^ in his assessment of leading conservationists, may 
have been swayed by cKe captivating personalities, he was portraying. 
What of historians and social commentators viewing^more dispassionately 
the "development of environmental concern", which is the' sub--title of a 
recent collection of seminal essays assembled by Pursell? (127) How do 
those obs&r^ers view the role of comnunicacion vis a vis what today is 
environme/ntalism? ^ ] 

Rqdetick Nash credits Robert Underwood Johnson, associate editor of 
Ceptury, with conceiving and managing the campaign to create Yosemite 
National Park in 1890. James Leonard Batfes credits a "remarkable, and 
versatile" author, W J McGee, with scripting the White House Cortference 



on Coniervation in 1908.' Samuel P> Hays credits nationwide pressure 
grpups as "the most eff active technique adopted by resource users to 
influence resource decisions," post 19lJ^, Donald C, Swain-credits 
Herbert, Hoover in the 1920's as h(e "crusaded from his cabinet ofjice iij . 
Washington for^ conservation caugjes. " Leo Marx credits "the mass media " 
with,, beginning "to sprpad the ajarm toward the end of the 1960's,"' ^ 
although he points out that AmeyTica ' s traditional pastoral literature 
had previously represented "a' ,$erious criticismi explicit or implied , of 
the established social .'order" ^nd its environmental degradation* N'orman 
J. Faramelli agrees that "during 1970 the ecological crisis ^was brought 
before the American public via televisions maga^iiie's, newspapers ^ and 
other media," Editor Pursel|! points out that in that year three national 
magazines of varied persuasions devoted special issues to the proilemj 
each of which was turned into" a book^-the magazines Ramparts ^ The 
Progressiva ,, and Fortune- ' . \ 

Now let ^s look a little more systematically at the antecedents of 
today^s environmental communication,"' for if we are really to understand 
the genre, we must app^^late its genealogy. 

Nature Writing , ^ ■ - . ' „ 

While nature writ^i^g can be traced back at least to the Bsalms, in 
its mod#rn form American nature writing has 'taken its inspiration from 
the Lake Poets -of England in thp 17 and 18 'hundreds, and especially f.i:om 
Wiliiam Wordsworth. Perhaps in his ^'Lines Composed lAbove Tintern Abbey" 
^he captured most succinctly the characteristics of nature* writing r 
fascination with nattft-e^s ^fist, pulfsing^ harmony , in and* of itself and as 
a charftedj magic casement opening on uijiversal truth as revealed through 
"nature. • ' . . % ^ . ■ | 

Few proHucts of "high school literature courses are unfamiliar with 
at. least* some works/ of 'distinguished early , American nature writers, 
1830^1920, for ex^l^le^ William Cullen Bryants Thprnton W* Burgess, John 
Burroughs, Ralph WriXdo Emerson, David- Grayson, ■ John Muir, Herfry David 
Thoreau, Walt l^itri^an. Their more moderii counterparts, while retaining 
a sense of awe, h^ve^ informed their writings witji. a more spphistdcaced 
ecological underst'anding : Ans'el Adams, Hal Bor.land,. Rachel Carson, 
'^August Derleth, Lbren Eiseley, Joseph. Wood Krutch; AJ.do Leopold, Sigurd 
Olson, Donald _Culrpse Peattyj Edwin Way Teale, and many others. For 
readers, if not lor writers themselves, nature writing has also repre- 
sented an escape from ur^an degradation, a^ no¥talgia for the seemingly 
simple bucolic joys of a pre-industrial age. . The presence of nature 
writing^'-and nature photography-^continues measurable today. The 
magazines National Wildlife and Audubon, for^example, are devoted pretcy 
e^gclusively Co t;he genre, as are TV documentaries. McEvoy (99) has used 
a, case study of the evolution of the nature magaEine (136) to document 
the rise of "th@ American concern for the environment," 

Outdoor Recreation and Tr aye ^Writing 

While clopely related to nature writing, outdoor recreation and 
travel writing' have distinctive lineage and characteristics. 



Writing under, the pen-name Frank Forester , William Henty Harbei^t 
brought outdoor writing to America in the late 1830* a* Appealing to : 
devotees of hunting and fishing, he outlined the basics of sporting 
etiquette and lamented th^ comiarGial destructlo'n of wildlife and 
habitat. With the appearance of national periodicals like American ^ 
Sportsman (1861), FSrest and Stream (1873), and American Angler (1881), 
such outdoor writers as George Bird Grinnell and anerson HouglTnot only 
, dalinealed the good life of the "sportsman" but played an active role in 
early taovements to conserve wildlife,' forests, and parks*. Today the ? 
genre Is represented by the outdoor writer on the sports pages of 
practicailyvevery daily newspaper, and by the "big three" outdoor . . 

magazines, Field and Stream ^ Sports Afield , and / Outdoor Life . Other 
writers and other media specialize in other forms of outdopr recraation, 
from gDlf to backpacking, 

If was travel writers who lured Air ancestors to America* Begin-j^ 
ning at least with Michel Guillai^e St. Jean- de Crevecoeur in 1782/ ^ 
educated visitors from Europe sent back' ecstatic efesays a^ouD the New 
World. In the 1830 s, as larg^ numbers of Americans chemselvks' began to ' 
explore their oto country either for recreation or for homesteading; 
travel "writing f lourished. ^Typically one part nature writing, one part 
toMr guide, and one part* Mr d sell, travel writing was the plow that 
bfoke the plains, pfdjected us to the Pacific", and laid the groundwork 
for early conservation successes; for exmiple, the dispatchek of a young 
Army liautenMit that finally lent credibilty to stories about the wonders 
of Yellowstone, To4ay, of courses^ travel writing continues to be big 
business^ and in the^case of National Geographic , at least,, it frequently 
has an eMlogical castej as- do NG* s Tf specials* Reiger (129) hMs 
recently pieced together the interplay of outdoor writers arid the origins 
Q^f environmentalism./ Huth (77) is the standard reference on the role of * 
tMvel writers in introducing Americans to their first awareness of 
th^lr country's ecology. ^ \ 

Science Writ.ing ' ^ ' ' ' [ . \=. ^ \ ^ 

Ben Franklin may well have been the^ first American, science, writer.- 
His story oS his "'Electric Kite" was duly recQrded in- ^is Pennsylvania 
Gazette in 1Z52. Scientific 'American first appeared ift:':1845, Science" 
M^azine in 1883,, the American Chemical Society News Service in .1919* 
In 1921 David Dietz became a newspaper science writer for Scripps HowdrdV 
Watson Davis' column "What's New ^ in Science" previewed In the Washington ^ 
Herald ; and Science Service sent out its first news 'syndicate weekly 
release. In 1923 Alva Johnstsn won a Puiitzer Prize for reporting the 
final adcBptance of Darwin'^ theory of evolution by the science community. 
The 1B87 creatipn of agricultural experiment stations at landgrant 
universities had stimulated the development of "technology transfer" 
specialists in agriculture via^ multiplying farm Journals , and the emergence 
of medicine as a science rather; than a barber-pole art produced, a whole 
range of health writers. By 1934 the National Association of Science 
Writers had "officialized"^ the genre. In 1945 William L. Laurence won a - 
Pulitzer for his sensitive reporting at the first aEomtc^blast (183). ' 
Scientists particularly concerned about nuclear proliferation organized 
a Scientists; Institute for Public Information in the late 1940' s . In 
1958, the SIPI fostered a Coiranittee for Environmental Information which - 



/now has its own journal^ Environment . Enviroraiental iengineers co^unlcate 
' through Env.lrotuiiental Scl^rf^ and TechnQlogy . Some science writ-ars 
today have become anvironmental or energy speclaMsts in newspapers or 
on TV. , Despite progress, coimentatqrs iometimes say media coverage of ^ 
the environmental sciences "falls far short of what could be considered 
adequate, considering the critical J^portanca of an inforro'ed electorate 
on matters of significance to modern civilization" (91) * 

Public Affairs Reporting 

Public affairs reportings of courses , is as old^^^s joumalitoj but 
, at . the turn of this century in America it tool[|,.,on striking proportions* 
Print technology arid U^^banis^tion combined to produce the first truly 
naCional newspapers and magazj.nes with massive circuluations , and their 
growing .freedom from pfti^ic'al patronage opened their columns to a cadre 
^£ scintillating investigative reporters, whom Teddy iRoosevelt in a- * • 
^'fmoment of pique labeled "the muckrakers" (1210. Ida Tarbell on. Standard 
Oil, Upton Sinclair on the meat- packing "'jungles" Lincoln Steffens on ^ 
"the shame of the citles""^these and many others brought great visibility / 
to brass-knuckles* journalism and enviroimental 'issues, ^ Robert Underwoqd 1 
Jotoson of Century magazine- particularly lent muckraking a classic 
environmental llavor with his stories and editorials TSpofing the rape 
of forest and parklands (109)* From that day to this* soli^Hpublic 
affairs reporting has accompanied if not inspired every conservation - 
crusade, from the long fight over the Tlennessee Valley's Muscle Shoals, 
to today's debates over a national energy policy. 

Persuasion v i 

Persuasion* too, has a long history in America, dating at least 
from Thomas Paine's times that tried men's ^souls. But again it was at 
the turn of the century that persuasion and conservation made history in 
the per^son of Gifford Pinchot, as w^havfe see^ A more moMern counterpart 
has been David Browet, who in 1954 pup^ together a remarkable consortium 
of con^rvatJ.on groups whS^se collectiif^ voice actually caused Congress 
to 'halt 'a Colorado .dam fihat would havk/inundated Dinosaur National 
- Monument (111). Brower'S.use of economic ^statiscics quite as much as . 
esthetic sehtiments set the tona^ f or much of Che , rheto'rit af the en\^iroji- 
mental decade beginning 15 years later For environmental persuaders of 
Varied stripes , Grunig has recently put together a fairly exhaustive 
"review of research on environmental public* relations" ,(62) , 

Environmental Conmiunlc^tlon Emergence ' ■ 

When did nature writing, outdoor witing, science writing, public 
af fairs reporting, and persuasion ^merge into environmental eoiTnnunication3= 

Each root produced a flower stalk in the 1960's. Wallace Stegner 
1960 "The Wilderness Ideai" a lyrical essay on America's last strands of 
naturainess and solitude, was one of many nature waitings that helped 
generate support for the passage of the Wilderness Act in 1964. \vhile ^ 
Aldo Leopold's Sand CQunty^- A lmanac had^ appeared originally in 1949, it 
was not- until a 1966 paperback edition received wide circulation that 
his "noble eltegy for the American earth and a plea for a new land ethic" 



vaulted classic outdoor writing into the ken of millions (155) , In 1962 
another rather small paperback^ Hit the bookstandp, of America with the 
impact of a bloqkbuster^ authored by a former tJ.S, Fish and, Wildlife 
-Service edit6r-biolo|ist. Quietly and calmly this premier example of 
science writing questioned the massive use of chemical pesticides, 
Rachel Carson's Silent Spring ''probably did more to alert the American 
people 'to the critical needs, of thtir ^environment ^nd ilielr own health 
than any form of journalism before ori^since" (188) • The Rienows' 
>toment in Che Suq in 1967 v^epres©ritei the searchlight of a team^ of 
public affairs reporters turned on the intrinsic beauty and the creeping 
degradation of cfie organism called America, Stewart Udall's The Quiet 
Crisis in 1963 was in the 'great tradition of the l^ericah politician 
turned persuader for "an ever^widening CQncepc and hlgHer ideal of 
conserVatiori" (141)* The 1969 National Environmental Policy Act, ^ ' 
requiring environmental impact assessments on all major federally funded 
projectSj created a new ''hook" on which to hang enviromnental reporting, 
and increased the quantity and quality of newspaper coverage of the 
environmental beat. The ^ year 1969 also saw the emergence of a dozen , 
'Specialized publications as custom carriers of- environmental communis 
cations/ At ^latest count there are now 93 (102), dblleagues at the ^ 
University of Wisconsin^Madison .have reqently compij^d' an annotated 
bibliography of the enviromehtal press open to f ree^nce liters (154) 

Irrespective of their roots , are there any common denominaton - 
among the various = Ibrms of environmental comnunication? Yes* All are 
focused on\a comprehemsive rather than a compartmentalised approach to 
the people-^resourcei^technblogy syptem* A basic theme in environmental 
communication hence is intecdependence=-that everything is connecte^^ to 
everything else* This is "the principal intuition of the 20th century", 
as we have s^d, fc. „ ^ ' ^ ^ 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL COMMUNICATiOi^ ECOSYSTEM TODAY 

If it is" true ^ as Pinchot (124) said a g^ns^a^ton ago^ tha^ ''nothing , 
permanent can be accomplished in this cAunt^y \}n\00m it is backed by 
Sound public^ sentiment ,^^and if it is true chac but^li^ sentiment rests'/ 
in part on inforrnation f^^i whit is the \scpp^ ^Avitoraiental cotnmurii^ 
cation today? Environment^^QTrmunicators f^ytid in the media * in 
government agencies I in^ societies '^an^ org^nf^^ci^Ti^ * resource industries 
in universities s and in^ instrumentalities o£ inf^r^^l education, 

- The Mass Media 

In some fashion some mass media of cotMtK^lc^^iQn ^are the midwives 
of the environmental ropvement* With respecc tt^ag^zines, devoted 
publications like American Forests, Audubon ^ ^£4o^4iJiil41il£* *£i4M ^ 
and Stream , and Sports \Afield begaA exploritig sporadically the broader 
dimensions of conservation as^^eaf^ as the l9<tO' ^ (lo9) * In the 1955- 
1965 decide j major magazine articles on congetv3ti^n.- issues Increased 
nearly sixfold, typified by Saturday'' Review ' g l9S5 is5Ua on "The Crisis 
in Water." Not in their wildest dreams, how^^e^* did Pioneer environ-- ^ 
mentalist^ anticipate that all the big gene^^l^cty^uiatiiDri magaElnes ^ 
would eve^ devote virtually simultaneous whpi^ im^x^m^ to ecology. Yet 
that ^ is exafctly what happened in the five months of 1'^^© 1969 and early 
1970* Xrlggerfed by- Earth Day, Time/- Life, NjXg^^el^'' ^22^* Fortua^.^ 
Saturday .Review again, Sports Illustrated » EjS^^gj^j yNa^lonal Gepgrapltfc » ^ 
^arid others joined the bandwagon (149), \ ~ ^ . > 

These printed messages were orchestrated by f ^nioas electronic , > 
voices like those of Da^^id Btimkiey^ Walter .C^onXic^^ Hugh nownSs' a^id Ed 
Newman. By 1972 Arthur Godfrey's ''Portable El^ct^i^c Medicine Show'\ had 
probably reached the>^^tlmate in translating ^-^O^Qgy into the language 
of TV, The film makers'^ were not to be outdorift, scitclrig In 1969s new 
movies, strips, and slides began to flash the ^fi^iifOtirnencal message on 
all manner of screeas. It may qr may not b© ^Slgn^flQant that in 1979 
Stephen Kellert found that among his cross-ge^ti^ti of Mierlcan adults, . 
"watched /Wild Kingdom' on TV" was a pastime^ ^tigaggd jn^ by a full 78. " 
percent. of the respondent^. Marlon Perkins --^^^i^p^ are usually adeptly 
ecological in their -messages (82), \ ' 

* Environmental paperbacks were exploding , t0^\ The ^forerunners had 

been Leopold's Sand County Almanac in 1949, CA^&ox^^b gllent Spring in 

.1962, Udall'S Quiet Crisis in 1963, the Rieno^*# ho^t^i^ the Sun in • V 
1967, and Ehrllch's Population Bomb in 1968, = Ag^J'n" 6af th Day blew up a 
veritable w^ve^ of titles, cresting in a Ball^n^^n^/f tiends of the Earth 
series with such best^sellers as The Environrn^ntf-l Handbook and Edrth 
Tool Kit. ' . '^'^^^ ^ = — ^ 

In a. nut shell J from the perspective of h^^co^y the^e have beea few 
more dramatic eKarriples of the resp'onse of a (^^0 tti^^s media* to a public 
issue than*tha irruption in environmental new^ jn 1965-72 era* At ^ 

■ " . 17 ^: > ' . ^ ' - • 



its' best , enviroiynental .reporting has set new jburnalistic standards 
sctfpe and intensity* * At its worst, it has merely revealed those pere 
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shortcomings in personnel educatiort and perspective that haunt. any 
yenterprts4.^th something less than'a' total devotion to staff training, 
merit pay,\nd the public's right Co know*all facets of an issue (135)* 

Perhaps nothing has so changed the face .of environmental coyerage 
in the mass media as has the' requirement of the NationaJL Environmental 
Policy. Act for the devalopment of environmental impact statements on 
federally- funded pxoje^cts, accompanied by related raquirements In many / 
states* The, "102*' statements have automatically provided two basic 
"news^* ingredients^ — -they are events that are happ'Sning now, and they 
have a high componant of conflict * So they have be^come. grist for the 
media mills. When they have prompted coUrt suits and' counter^suits , 
'they Rave doubled and quadrupled both the quantity and the quality of 
madia coverage* ^ ^ " - ' a 

Before NEPA, the environmental reporter was ^^llke a sports writer 
|Stricted largely to *'think pieces'* ^because ^here were very few "games" 
acWalLy to cover* With NEPA, the environmslital reporter 'has a vastly ■ 
escaiated number of pSin^ of entry to his running sto^ -^oh environ^ 
mental issues and actions* ^ It is unlikely that any other single Federal 
act has had rtch an Inadvertent yet nonetheless profound Impact on tt 
flow of news on a particular, aspect of pablic affairs. 

Witliin the organizationai framework ^o£ the madia themselves , NEPA 
has had a delated impact, t^hereas ^ yesterday^ the conseryation/environ- 
ment story was largely trie domain of agricultural; outdoor , sciehce, or 
urban^ specialists s depending^ upon the &lint, today the^ enyironmfntal 
Vstory is popping up. on everybody's beat* Capitol\ courts courthouse, 
city hall, education^ business ^ women" s* pages, finance , health-^-you name 
its and almost any beat is apt to surfacfe a story with an environmei^tal 
aspect* As a result every reporter has had to^ become conversant with 
issues and options. In the meantime , we have also seen emerge on the 
larger dailies, magazines, and networks .a sophisticated environmental 
specialist who makes no attempt to cover the bteakliig news of the dayj 
whatever its source, but ^who concentrates rather on in-depth inter^ 
pretive or investigative reporting* Recent, ■gesearch suggests this new ' 
breed of environmentar reporters share no cominon background nor feven a 
conunon definition of what const^iutes Environmental news* \^Jhatever 
their training and whatever their perception^ , they do share a profes- 
sional commitment to try to elucidate the economic, ecological, esthetic, 
and engineering aspects of the complicated subject they are covering 
(61, 142)^ ' ,J] , - . ■ 

Government Agenclej^ . ' ' 

All three branches of government at all levels, in addition to 
theiff regular functions, engage in environmental communication. Under- ^ 
standabl^, the resdurce management agencies of the executive branch are 
the most directly concerned (145)* 

Federal, state, regional, and local bureaus of conservation, 
envirom^ental protect i^pn^ and land management traditionally havfe recog- , 
nized what they typically call the inf ormatiion-and-education^ (I&E)' 



funotion, and coday are giving it ' renewed emphasis, not only to explain . 
regularly to th¥ public how they are spending public funds but also to 

^^aec befpre Che public an agenda for envtronmancal action. To foster or 
keep pace with the envtronmencal movement, the resourba management ' 
agencies haye broadened their commuiiication efforts in bo^ch scope and 

, depth. 'Whereas yesterday their public raessiiges were aimed primarily at 
•^^ boosting the particular roles of the various bureaus, today there is a 
growing acceptance of the special interdependency of all conservation 
problems and programs, and a recognition 'of the compelling need for 
s broad public understanding of that interdependency. 

^ The^U.*S. Department of Interior literally ' coined the freighted 
phrase, "the quest for environmental quality, '\ as Che theme of its ■ 
revolutionary annual reports in the 1963^68 era. ^ Tha^trend^aught^on. ^ 
• SoAe examples x - ' - 

An annual report'^ the Easterri Region of the u's. Forest Service 
does not^extoll,the: Se^kce or even ring 'the changes on^the multipl€-use 
concept (its message iPtlearly that "the future of modern man lies in 
our recdriciliation with Natural systems." The Nation^ P§rk Service in 

^ the Fr#eman Tllden tradition has always emphasized the role of the 
^ranger naturalist and has now* Invested^in NEED, NEEL, and NESA environ- 
mental education programs th^t W$ makings the Natl6rial Park Systdra one 

^ big Qpe^campus (44)< The Bureau of Land Manage^^ S 
environi^ttl stAi^ The Envirdnftiental Protect 

tion Agejcy's£j^t mass-distributioh brochure, was headlined "Toward a 
New Enviri|^^!fal Ethic," And even the U.S. ^rmy Qorps of ^ Engineers is 
engaged fem'arkable c camp^gn alihed at ^involving the 

public a^dtively in river basin planning. €he acme in the conservation/ 
co^unrcation alliance was probably reached when an environmental 

. nawspaper reporter was named to the three-man Council on Environmental 
Quality and drafted its landmark ^epoxt to the nation in 1970, Accel- ^ 
erating the upsurge in enviromnental cormnunication has been the arrival 
on the scene of community andr^county conservation commissions, particularly 
in New England and New York. ' - " 

. ' ; With respect Co^ th^ legislative branch^ of gbvirnmeht^ Congressional^ . 
speeches and Gohgressional hearings, duly^ Recorded in tHe . Congr essional 
Record, of^e^ consticafe ^Iwironmentar dommunication of'the abpt primaTy^- 
Tcind. The, of/icial coverage of the emirgence of^ the National Envdronmental ^ 
Policy Act of 1969, for example, became a primer of the environmental 
movement, and the full report of hearips before Congressman' John Brmdemas 
on the Environmental Education Act of 1970 was idiced and published 
under, the title. The Environmental Problem (.119). Appropriate proceadings 
of the various state legislatures likewise can enter the' literature of 
envlronmentalism.^ . , 

Decisions by various courts add Co public knowledge about &nvirbn- 
inencal issues. In a classic case in Che author's home state of Wisconsin ' 
for . example', , the State Supreme Court held a ^score years aio that wild 
.river sceneVy was a resource quite as much as 'were water, trees, and ' ' ' 
iron ore; thac the scenery belonged to che public and was to be'husbanded 
for Che public by che state Conservacion pepartment,; and thac you didn't 
have to own riparian, property in order co bring suit againsc anybody 
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degrading a wild river. That decisian has been quoted frequently ' by 
^nvlromientalists' evei: since, as you ban imagine^ Since 1970, as 
/federal courts have inte^preced the -National; Environmental ^Policy kcw\ 
Chelr decisions have expanded tTie public's coticept of envirormiental 
quality arid the Impacts upon it-. . ' / i 

So.cietles^ and Organlgatlons . = . ^ 

Communication irf^ the life-blood' of the many ahd varla^prof essiorial 
societies and voluntary associations 'that in turn are the l^e-blood.of 
the environmental movement. Without public awareness, interest, and / 
aupport, eco-Mction organ^zacions could not exist ,; much less, carry on 
effective programs. So conmunicators play leading roles in, and fre- 
quently direct, America's environmental groups (156), In the environ-.^ 
mental, age 'their message has been changing in two striking regards. 
First, it ha^ sparaed a whole art^ay of specialized journals; and second, 
it 'has ta^n a broader content* ■ ' " " . : 

Environment , Rodale^s Environ mental Action Bulletin , Environmen tal ' 
Action , Earth Times/Clear Creek , Envdronmenfc Monthly , Ecology^o^y , 
JPgi Environmentafl Quality ,^ Environmental - Science and technolpgyj 
Earth-Watch , Not Han Apart- >-these and similar publications' sprang into 
being as custbm carriers of the" eco-accion message. ^ Whi4e some were 
entrepreneurial^ ournals, most of them were the house organs of various 
types 'pf environmental action organizations or inforination. centers / 
Perhaps nothing so^ typifies the irruption in environmental connnunlca' 
' tions as this battery o^^nagazines and newsletters that simply did not 
Sxist before 1968, 

,The organizational voice is qualitatively as well as quantitatively 
different today, Witnea^j^ese words ^rom theo Nacio^nal Wildlife Fed-* 
eratloni 'VConserVatlon is no longer ;ji\st the stq^y/,of vanishing wild-^ 
life and vanishing wiidemness areas. - Jhere new Urgency in the word 

today* . Suddenly, as we stop and Ipok' at our tacai environirient"^ it has' , 
taken on the meaning of- hu survival" (203}, This is the essence of 
the^ environmentai massage. Itj is to be found ntft only in the newer 
publications but in the^ magazines^ and press releases pf the traditional 
conservation prganizations^^as well ai'^ striking brochures of 

organizations like the League of V^m^'n Voters and the AFL/CIQ which have 
joined the 'egvironmen'tal army as untrained but willing rec^its, ■ 

"The further we go, the more we realize the complicity of all 
things within the environmental scheme," said Ira Rittaf, who founded 
Enyironmental Quality on a wing and a prayer^tand saw it grow into a . 
momentary m^azine^stand favorite..; "We have'hfd-to amend our editprial 
objectives t© include ptison reform, free clinics daycare child centers, 
tnood music, invasion of privacy, wine and health, homoseKuality , TOrporate 
priorities, and a new kind of automotive road test* But EO will continue 
within 'classic' ecology to aim it the paper indusf'ry, the politics of 
power plants, ecotactics, enyironmental studies, mnishirig lands and 
species^ population control,/ trash mashing, arid o^anic cemete^ries , " 
All told, Ritter^ said, his story was the story of solution's and workable 
alternatives-^"guides on Qitizen and^ consinner ' action, household indust^ry, 
economic living, and personal ecology" (130)!,'' This is Vhe world of the 



envlrjpmiental messag(|>6o^y,^^^^^^^ many asso'ciattons in ^the 



absence of Ritter's specialized journal which * died f9r lack of;adequace' 
finaneing* » ' I ' ' - . 

The Resouirce Industries . * 



The resource indv^striei have been in the conservation conmunicacion 
gme for at long tin\e via all manner of institutional advertisements, % 
films^, and raanualp . While many oT. their , massages admittedly were self- 
serving, /the fa(3fc/:that Smoky Bear and contour plowing have been the' 
Vuniversal^ symbdls of conservation is testimony to^'the effectiveness of 
V the campai|T|S of , lumber companies^ and' farm implement .manufacturers* Yet 
the populatton-pollutiQn-'pesticdde era caught industry off. 'baseT; ' 
William Houseman deyoterf an issue-of Environment Monthly to ***the pitiful 
environmental showing of the public reiations profession.*' In too many 
cases the response of business was what Lowell Klessig has *calle^ 
"successive revels of lying": ^ . *^ . . 

> "D There is no problem^ 2) there is a problem but it's not really" 

' badj.3) there is a problem and it may gat bad, i but we Va_not chief ly 
responsible^ 4) there, is a problem and^it's pretty bad and we're at 
iSast partly to blame but' we' re working on its '5) there is a problem and 
.it's bad- and we're to blame and we^' re working on it but there is not an 
econtoical/tachnological solution, 67l|there is a problem and it's bad , 
and it's our fault and we're working % it and there is no technological/ 
economical splution, and if you don't %et off ouir backs "we'll close the 
plant- and lay "off 5^0 employeeeSs 7) we don't pbllute^ we do^t believe 
In pollutibni we never did^ pollute, and^wa are taking this opportunity 
to announce the installation of a $4 million system that wiy 95 

percent effective in reducing pollution" (84) 

■ /. 

There is sam#; evidence that enlightened ind^f try could recapture 
/-some leadership in environmental' cbmnunicatlon. Without exception the 
two best ecological' primers in early circulation ware products of ■ - 
business PR: Kaiser Aluminum's magnif iceti£ly scripted and illustrated 
Brochure on "Ecology,. . the Man">lade Planet,'* by Don Fabun, and Bank of 
Merica's very solid envirormental handbook, "Getting Down to Earth*" 
Along another tack? Gulf Reston, Inc., wbn^ a ^national award for its 
' comnunity^ Nature Cfnter near Washington,. THC.f the Hilton Head. Company 
was similarly^ recognised fbjr its enyif onmental arts center in South 
Carolina, F. Eugene Smith Associate's earned plaudits for its touring 
'Ugliness Show," and the Advance Floor Machine Company was cited for its 
"Let's Keep It ■ Clean" films j billboards, window stickers , lapel buttons, 
litter bags, posters, and^radio-TV spots. 

.^•v . -■ As American business and industry learn to make as much money out 
of restoring the environment as they have out of degrading it, the 
environmental communication voice of the private suctor can be expected 
to come through ^incrtasingly loud and clear, A recent study of oil and ^ 
forest industry ^corpprate image Advertising, for example, suggests that, . 
far from contaminating the essential concepts of envlronjnental educacion, 
the oil and forest industries have in fact been captured by the environ^ 
mental movement, at least as measured by their mpssages. in national - 
magazines (6) . ' , 



// Although Petulia (i23) pontends tWc "the^ wealtli of the corporate 
world contributes t6 the manipulation .pj;/ the : in^ in an anti-_ 

" . envirDnmental ' backla^s^^ and^that manx large\fimsV that "by sheir 

: weight of rnQney; a^^^^ds .E hey can^', build a dredibility that their * 
actions don^t waj^rantj^^'^^-^etu^a' at the same time admits "it is astounding 
that in ^the face of such •Economic* pOK^^r so. muoh envirDnmental activity 
should axis E ^t all/* fle cites*' tW- case rff the pacific Legal Founda-^ . 
cioa, a-Calif'orhia envirohmental defense fund, which has "pWvailad .ih: ' 
80% of the cases that reached final judgment * " The phendmenopi saxs 
Petulla'jj "tends to support the belief that the] gerroinatio-rt^ of 'a tiealchy 
environmental ethic is ultimately possible." ' ; ^ ' ^ ■ 'v j % 



In the presence of relatively %objective #tivlromneA^^^ specialists « 
in the mediai it is increasingly difficult tod^y for either side of an "'^ 
environmental 'issue to dominate" news columns '©r air time* Environ- 
mentalists, being a relacively impecunious lots have had to expend their 
limited resources largely on rifle--type communications to selected 
public^opinion moders. Business and"/ Industry, on the oth^r hand^ have 
no such fiscal problems. The result is a continuing employment of 
yshotgun: institutional advertising in newspapers and magazines ^and on 
■ 'telay'ision (i 76) . Some of this advertising is relatively soft-sell; 
some has all the finesse of a meataxe, Whether any of^fit changes any 
hearts or minds we have no Nielsen ratings to indicate. ' > 

In thte final battle of Armageddon between economics and ecology, 
organized labor may well hold the" ultima t'e weapon • If the AFL-CIO and 
its sister unions were to negotlat#Vfor a, sanative environment as well ' 
as for wage and Job security, th^ shot cquld well be heard around the 
world." To date^ the rhetorical postur^ df ; the AFL-CIO headquarters is- 
impeccable. Leading 'labor men and their' friotiey hava played' key roles in^ - 
environmental education. At the local level, however.y; ^he^>'#tofe^^ 
something else a^ain, with tiniohs fronting for urban sprawl and opposing 
'bottle bills- f.qi example. So Iqng a^^he most endangered species ijj 
America. is the Detroit auto' worker, libbr's position on environmental 
issues will be as exctuclati^g; to develop as it is pivotal to any. kind 
of^^social and scientific ehterite on^environmental affairs. More thanlln 
'labbratories or legislatures, the next chapter in enviTOnmental communi.- * 
cation may be written in union halls* 

Institution^ p f ' Hi gher - Education - . . ■ ■ 

Professors and students helped shape the environmental nfovement, 
and now environmentalism is re-shaping the university ^ (162) * The 
history of higher education may offer no more telling example of the 
interplay of life anH learning in Ainerica. Invariably the early-'warning- 
radar voices of environmentalism werfe thdse of university professors * 
As Aldp Leopold once wrote, ecolpgists 4i,ve/ in . a^wprld of wounds, and, in 
the eatfly 1960's they began tordr.y out/i4i forcej';'a^d not just card- ' ^ 
carrying ecologiscs .either . /Iffiat these universddy professors didn^t 
have in ^ormnon was a discipline;, they represented a range of sciences ^r. 
social ,,scudies , leccers, and prof essions. i Yet they invariably shared 
one gh;|racteristic: they %ere ^relatively senior , tenured faculty, 
secure in the campus po^Mr structure, and hence fref. to wander outside 
their specialties, engage in some holistic thinking i-aftd .coalesce -around 

■ ■' ■ 22 ^ . ^ ' ' 
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what Shepard called "the subverslvf science" of a new human ^oidgy^ 
3ir]W^H bagjLn Jtb cail^ in tb quest ioo wti^^ old-fashloped "ptert'essV was 
;in fact our most iD^ortffltt. p (175) V - * ^ 

Given cognitive substatice by professprsj the enviroimentpi ^movement 
drew^ ita; affective /procaasAs from universtcy; ptudents* .Honed to a Imlfe 
edge by. free-spiech conf rontat MrcheSp and anti-war 

rlotSt campus youths o£ man^ stripes seized on "ecology" as the newest = 
mani^estatlori of the basic rati-^materialism that was their hallmark in 
the -Wd'-ldSO' s:* dlimaxing in; that nationwide campus teach-in on "Earth 
Day;,'V 22 April. 1970 ; ^ - , 

Barilng Ehglis^^ and nwth^ few university subjects- are 

" be ing of fared t o da y . ^ in a o many d ive r mm ways and places* by sucha 
mixture ot colleges, departments^ and faGultys as that complex of 
ecology, economics^ energy * engineerings esthetlGS, and fethies. known, 
precisely or noti^as envirqpmental etudifs. No seif-respecting campus 
is now without some gesture toward envlromentall^^ and the more 
substanrlal enterprises repreaent a major departure in university focus 
and fomat toward^multidlscipllnary j mult i--f unction, problemi-oriented 
ti^aching, research, and' outreach, ' What is more , the Jmpact of an ^ 
envtronmental influence has ipt Ally/ changed the administration and 
management of the university, and may even yet change the cfemmon life 
within the university (87) . ^ 

_^ - ■ _ ■ ' #■ * 

, It is striking, the depth to whig^ tavlroimental studie concepts _ 
hays penetrated the academic structure—wholly new instructional curri= 
cula and organizational arrangements at the undergraduate level, wholly 
new master - s degree progrtos, wholly new cross=disciplin"e Ph^B. research 
arrangemehts, wholly new extension configurations* ^Jhile in some cases 
the changes may prove to be ©ore semantic than surgical, there is little 
doubt the impact of environmental studies will loAg be in evidence on 
the broad physiognomy of the campus (167). . . 

All elements of the genus enviroMiental studies are conscious, "to 
greater or lesser dagreei of an outreach, adult education, or public 
service mission, however defined. The outreach dimension has recently 
received a big shot in the arm from the formation of the federal Depart- 
ment of Energy ' s National, Energy Extensiori Servicf, fully funded in 
April 1979, Ten pilot , programs are already in being. One such, for' 
example, inciudes in-=home consultation on conservation techniques in a 
loW'-%income neighborhood, workshops on the safety and efficiency of 
wbodburning stovas, research and education .in fuel. economy for haulers 
of farm products, insulation advice for the tourism industry^ workshops 
for local government officials, instruction for prqfessionals like 
architects who influence energy cdnsumptions an Informatiort service ftsr 
the mass r^dla, a demonstration solar._- houses and an experimental alcohol- 
powered aifto. ' 

Environmental studies progrMis in far-away places with strange-^ 
sounding names-' may mask the rea^ currlcular impact of the environmental 
movement on AmeriGan colleges and universities next door— the subtle 
influence of environmentalism on the varp and woof of traditional 
schools and colleges within a university, breaking dowi' barriers among 
conventional disciplines to produce. cross-discipline undergraduate 



classes and graduate research:' seminars. While some of that tlnfluence 
may have resulted only in cQSmetic changes in course deicriptlons and 
college catalogs, the evidence suggests , a reasonably profound and 
, relatively rapid adjustment of substantive offerings to the impulses of 
-the environmental decade. To be specific* at one representative univer^ 
sity,| course titles/i^tK an envlrownental tilt have, risen in number by 
443% between 196& and 1976** not even counting the obscure changes in the 
contents of^'cours.es sans changes in titles^ ^ . 

Unquestionably, then* envirormehtal studies have had a ttieasurable 
impact on the campus* For undergraduates they have offered an air of 
relevance to the higher learning* For graduate and professional students 
they have provided entres to new careers in both the public and private 
sectors. For faculty, environmental studies at their best have broken ^ 
do%m the ivy curtains that had tended td shroud each discipUri* and its 
approach to researchable issues. For administrators, environmental 
studies have provided a nudge to rethink CMpus ionfiguratl©ns, explore 
new outreach activities* and pract ice. energy Gonservatibn, * 
. . - -■ ■'^ , _ ■ - , 

-The role of the university in the energy crisiS"both as a research 
institution and as a catalyst for change in architecture, consnunity 
planning, and conservation techniques—may be crucial to a national 
energy policy. In turn, the dmands of energy conservation will have a 
profound impact on the university. ^ Energy Task Force sponsored by ^ 
the American Council on Education has already developed an energy f 
management field manual as a guide to how the cmpus can play the role 
of good citiEen^^and save money. 

Whatever the level of enterprise. President Robert C* Good of 
Denison Uhivefsity believes professors and students of .environmental 
studies need certain skillsi skill in the analysis of complex inter- 
active systems* long-term effects, linkages of factors, and the world-- 
wide consequences of local decisions and actions; skiSLl in the his 
torical analysis of the human perceptions, attitudes, and idealogies 
that can complicate the application of -scifentiflG knowledge to the 
solution of environmental problems in differing economic and political 
systems and in differing cultures; skill in the analysis of values and 
in' rendering moral judgments; in recognizing, for example, that growth 
and progress are not necessarily synonymous; and skill in personal 
involvement 4n problem-- and policy-orientfed interdisciplinary action 
befitting a literate-citizen of a beleaguered planiet £58). 

It has been said it is easier to move a cemetery than to move a 
university faculty, and It has also beeiusaid* of course, the campus is 
an i^ tower with no measurable impact on the outside wotld* The 
university-environmental movement marriage gives the lie to^ both state- 
ments. For having exchanged those vows in 1968-1978* neither higher ' 
education nor the country will aver be the same again, , 

0 1 he r Ed u c a t i o n al Instrumentalities ^ 

In some ways, even more striking than the' unlverslty'-fenvironmental 
movement marriage has been the proliferation of educational materials to 
support environmental instruction in the elementary and secondary 



sehoels* Prior to 19§4^.the subjeet of* conierva^lQn was largely dbnfdned 
Co* Che last chapiter of ffhi/ ninth-grade sciencf text. Today .the problem 
of the alert alassroom teac^ir ia one of digging out from under a deluge 
of eKClting hew stud^ gui^BSr field manualSp and filia strips^ and not^ 
ao^eKGltlng administrative rhitoric* ; * — 

• / ■ ; 'fc ■ .• ' ' " ^ ^' ' ^\ ■ ■ ". . ' ■■ \ ■ . 

C The less formal educational institutionS"SUch as libririiBS, . 
mueeiOT^,, youth organizations, civic groups, and so on-^^are likewise the 
sites of stepped-up enviromental coimaunication. Indeed , the environ-- : 
mental movement has brought about the recrudescence of that special 
educational agency, the nature center* Various types pf , such centers 
are bringing a capsule view of spaceship earth to thousands of citizens 
around the country, \ . 

.; ■ :■■ V ^ ^ . ■ ■ • ; ■ ^ K ^ ; ; 

The largspt and in many ways the most effective informal adult 
education attivity in the United States is the agricultural extension ^ 
service, epitomized by the "ag» agent*- in virtually every county se^^ 
the country* Where once he or she was promoting pesticides ^ wetland^; 
drainage, ;Sod--bus ting, and other deleterious farm practices, today the 
county agent is starting to develop lines of communication with corn- 
munity conservation comisslons, lake protection associations, and other 
public anrd private envirqnm|intal groups; and he or she is being back- 
stopped by an * Increasing artay of enviroOTiental communication -materials 
effiinating from the land^grant colleges* . ^ -. ' 

Recant studies show that approximately three out of^every five 
Afflerican adults engage in' one or more' educational progrMS of some type 
or other .aftpr completing their formal education* To serve this waiting, 
audien'ce with sophisticated envirbiMQental messages, new communication 
technologyT:is Emerging: state ETV networks, video-citgp.t:tes, and cable 
televisioit,^/ to name some .of the most notable in being or on the horizon. 

* ' ^ :■ ■ . _ . _ - - * 

Even more intriguing, the possibility in the next fifteen years of 
the nation wired to coaxial cable with a two-way ^ capacity promises to 
improve the level of public^ikhowledge on envirdnmental problems. The 
so-called ^ Home Information Utility will permit individuals to command 
such computer-stored resources as- a complete index of library informa- 
tion on any given environmental subject, with complete texts of books 
and articles, if desired; a listing of pending bills, hearings, and 
decisions; background inforaation on a breaking . news event; the ability 
t.Ct moi^.l:tpr a public meeting; consumer informatlpn; and the opportunity 
.tovregister an opinion instantaneously in a local or national referendum 
on an environmental issue. 

' /On the global front, a satellitfa-based ^corMnunity TV network 'for 
less^developed nations as large as Itidla could conceivably become 
operational by 1981* Provided that the government of the receiving 
country cooperates, such a 'TV network would make possible direct trans-- 
mission of programs from a. so-called advanced nation into community 
receivers appTOpf iately modified* The possibilities are challenging, . to 
say the least, for a^yastly broader envirdnmental communication eco- 
system (141) . .■ • . 



CONSTRUCTING A SOCIAL PROBLEMi THE PRESS - 
AND THE EWIRONMENT ' ; 

Social problems are thjS products of particular constructions of 
social r^alityb rather than necessarily the products of ah actual . ' 
plfysical condftion (L78)* Some personS"varlously called "'moral entre- 
pranaurs*'' ''issue anerglgers^" "concern innovators s'* or "claims--imakers"™ 
commimicate their conaern and the expactatibn of a S9lution to. others* 
To Che extent that collective dafinitlona of problems come to supplant 
individualistic definitions^ a social problem can be said to exist (8) * ■ 
As claims^makers are able to persuada others of , the legitimacy of thair 
concerns and are abla to recruit early converts, a collective aafinitlon: 
oi a pipobleif forms- ^ 

If clalms^makers naka salient for others a particular aspect of 
sotiai r^lity , they may do so in a crude sequence * According to one * 
model of the origin of social problems^ an initial stage calls for a 
cqhort of claims-makers to begin taaking claims about a putative problem 
or clumter of problems (178), As the claimr^makerff communicate to 
attract early converts to . the proposed pbint^of vlew> they are aided 
Significantly if th^y can encompass their concern in a distinctive term* 
if only for the convenience o*f headline writers* Thus an eKaminatidn of 
the , evolution of a particular term can provide some clues to the racruitin 
activities of claims^-maklers in the early construction of a social 
pro'blem, arid to the role of the press in its delineation/ The tarms 
^'enviroment" or ''environmental" serve these purposes admirably. 

'In the I960' s J faced with anargizing public awareness of. what were 
early identified as"the four P ■ s"=-pollutionj pesticides^ population, s 
and people "S habits (13) -^-^the early claims-makers apparently sought a 
c.ptnpelllng phrase, or phrases that would signify a new, comprehensive 
approach to what Leopold (92) as aarly^ as 1933 had called a "cdnserva- 
tion athic." Steadily^ there emerged "environment ,'* "environmental, " 
"enviromtte_ntalist""ekch of them old, technical terms adapted to new, 
popular^ purposes . In an earlier day the comparable terms were "natural 
resources," "conservation," and "conservationist."; Those terms at one 
time had reasonable operational utility and great respectability (71), 
but by the I960* s they were essentially shopworn at best and at worst 
mifeleadingv in relation to new ecological concepts* 

As revealed by a reconnaissance of newspaper, periodical, and book 
indexes and other reference data^ significant dates would seem to be these 
In the evolution of terminology specifically "environmental" f 

£959 — RayiftoAd Dasmann (35) bridges semantic eras with a text called 
Env 1 r o ivnen t a 1 Conservation ^ 

1962-^-The earliest reference to "the environment," In the Dasmann sense 
of the 'term, in a public document in a Na^ral Resources report to 
the President by the National Research Council (112). 



1963 — ^"IrfvlronffientJ .^.A N|W Focus on Public Pollc^^,'* a'papsf by Lynton ^ 
; Caldwell (16) J the texm "Environmental*' first appears In Bell 

Teifephone Diyectory Yellow listings (27); Stewart Udall's U.S. 

Department of Incerior annual' report la titled Quest for Environ- 
mgtatal Quality , - ' ' " ^ 



igfi^^-^'Totar Education for th^ Environment, -* a convention paper by 

!|atthew J. Brennan (ia|. / ' y . 

1963- ^Future Environments of ^feth America , a published proceedings 

(33) I Restoring the Quality o\ the E nvironment* a government report 
(192). ^ . ^ \ ; s 

196p"Fac4y.ty committeea on '"envirpnmdnt'al studies" emerge, In^ colleges 
and univ^sitieg (167) . Resources for the Future publishes 
Environmental Quality in a Growing Eco ndmy^ 

1367— Prototype bills appear in Congress providing for a high-level 

^ ''environmental quailty council" (48); the ^erican Academy of Arcs 

I and Sciences devotes an issue of its journal ( Daadalus ) to "toerica's 

I Changing ETiviromienti " the Envirpmental Defense Fund founded | the 

J American Institute of Architects sets up an "environmental education" 

I committee* / . ' 

. 1 . - . ^ ... ; , ■ ■ V ■ . 

l968^-A unique joint House-Senate colloquium on a' "national ^^olicy for 
the, environment" (24) • a prospectus for a Jourhal of Environmental 
. Education : Barry Conmdner * s Scientist and Cltigen journal' is 
restylpd Environment / * ~-~ ~ 

1969- ^^^e National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA, Public Law 91-90) ; 
the founding of Environmental Action, Inc* <113) | Time Introduces 
an "Environment" section in its 1 August issue. 

1970 — National Wll^ iife, originally dedicated to "thfe wise use of natural 
resources," becomes pledged frrf^"improving the quality of the 
.environment ;" Fortune devotes an entire issue to "The Environment"! 
E-Day, 22 April, elevates "fnvirqjimental quality" into the general 

. ^ public and daily press ken as a "social problem" (40) . % 



As appears apparent, the early chronology of environmental terminology 
featured bootfs, journal articles, agency reports, convention speeches, ^ 
citizen movements* Congressional acts, specialized periodicals. It ( 
certainly seems that prior to 1969-^1970 newspapers wer.e slow to play ^ 

much part in recognizing "environmentalism" (134, 171, ^00). 

Mr " ^ - " ■ 

A number of theoretical models 'have been constructed to describe 
the movement of inf ormapion from one social system to another, Kaufman 
(81) and Kotler <88) seem to support the view that information about 
"change goals" is 'disseminated by claims-makers to the conmiunicat ions 
subsystems and thence to Che public and .- the government* Tichenor et al / 
(X86>, on the ocher hand, posit that the flow is "from prof assionar^and 
interest group concern through Independent publication and attention in 
government to mass media attention and public concern," At least in the 
case of the data presented in our environmental terminology chronQlogy, 
the latter informaclon diffusion model would seem to have been operative. 



^ a patson's conception of social reality may indeed by influenced 

in part by newspersons engaged^ in their calling is strikingly , albeit 
inadvertantly,, suggested by iociologiststhamselVes. Writing about ' 
Amer'lcan social problems , xhree Calif ornia sociologists attribute the 
''sudden emergence" of ,"th6 pollution issue'* to the Santa Barbara "oil 
slick disaster" and its "intense media coverage" as "the generating 
symbol of eqo-acttvism" (96) . In the Pacific Northwest, on the oiher 
hand I thwe sociologists trate thfe risa of environmental actidfi back to 
mouatain^climblng groups prominent in. the news in that part of the 
country (69)* Meanwhile, writing from a Michigan perspective s threp 
other sociologists ;{3.0&) use E-Day 1970 as the 'touchstone of environ-- 
mentallsm, the E-Da^ concept having been* pioneered and extensively 
covered at Ann, Arbor, Yet two Canadian sociologists (173), with a more 
glob^al orientation, smm "support for\ environmental improvement" as 
"International" in its origins* \ * 

■ ^ 9' - ' ** 

' \ The "real world" may tend to be, then, in part what one sees and 
hears .via convenient communication media* The bulk of the evidence 
suggests that the dally- press does not seem initiaijy to have operated 
^s effectively as other modes of coi^uiilcation^interpersonal, n^ws 
letters, prpceedings, journal articles, books"to provide early environ- 
mental clalms^makers a platfom and h^lp define the core concepts of the 
emerging social. problem* At lefLSt in the case of the construction of 
eriviromnental degradation as a social problMi, then, the daily press^ 
appears to have Been a somewhat tardy and halting adoptor* 

Why did the )daily^press so function? From past communication 
research a niimber of hypotheses suggest themselMS^* Breed (12) has 
described a '^potentially pervasive albeit subtle iMiuen' a of newspaper 
publishers on ^*news pollcy'Vvia a process of "soeiaJ f atrol in the* 
newsroom." Beginning witK vicious press attacks from the chemical 
Industry on Rachel Carsdn and her Silent Spring in 1962, what waa to 
become the environmental movement has been viewed by many conservatives 
as anti--busiiTe0s , even anti^^erican (3), To Vthe^- extent they are 
representatives of '^^the system," newspaper publishers may yery well have 
been reluctant to ptovide a platfom for the early voices of environ^ 
mentallsm* 

^ Donoghue , Tichenor , ^nd^ Olien (39). explain the press' role in a 
social system as instrumental to conflict resolution, tension conCrolj 
anei^^ommunity cohdsioni They suggest that report of conflict in t^e 
presl reaches a level potentially dysfunctional or disruptive to tlie 
social system of the community mor^ readily in a small town than in a 
large city* Since tension a^ conflict is best handled .Interpersonally 
in the small town* the press there assumes more of a "toosterism" or 
cohesion^bulldlng role, eschewing reports of local conflict within the 
social" system. In the larger, more pluralistic social system, the press 
serves^ as a liaison among conflicting subsystems, and therefore contains 
more conf llct'-related informationi although the large city press must 
also perform some distribution control of information which would dissipate 
tension and reinforce social cohesion^ This model may suggest the 
dynamics behind the results of studies conducted in predominantly rural 
places such as Oregon and Kansas which found evidence of environmental 
VAf ghanistanizing"^^that tSs the early tendency of the press Jn those 
studies to "deal with the problema of the conmiunity 'up the ?oad apiece' 



/rather than with local issues" <76). Griffin (61), in a atiidy of da'lly 
newspaper envirotuadntal re^^rters, found chat the repartars In small 
eities are much less likely than reporters in large cities, taken as a 
grbupi to 3ion'sider ^ny fom of pbllution coverage as kt least one of 
their main approaches to covering anvlroimient, , even though both groups 
agree about equally tliat soma form of pollution is a significant problem 
in their newspapers* areas* . - 

A less conspiratorial hypothesis stems from Hall's^ (66) three basic 
criteria of "news," ' Unlike the 1969 Santa Barbara oir .spills moat , 
environmental degradation was seldom linked witjl (aj" an^ interesting , 
tmusual, and/or significant (b) event (c) occur ing in the past 24 hours * 
Nor prior to 1970 were there any comprehensive government agencies to 
help **^tage" environmental events. In the absence of a continuing 
series of news events to be alluded to, thi anviroraent as a holistic 
concept was simply largely invisible to newsroom eyes until NEPA and 
Day made "news" (4^ ) . ^ ^ 

As Hall (66) saya, news is not a pure cultural product, ^'it is ,the 
product of a set of ) institutional definitions and meanings, which, in 
the professional shorthandj is comnonly referred to as *news values,'" 
It simply took time for holistic anvironmentalism to acquire news value 
in U,S, city rooms, Respite the diligence — -indeed, stridence— of early 
clalms--makers. However, categories of n%ws, consistently^ produced over ^ 
timsi tend to create space in the media (6^), Once a category has come 
into existence as a legitimate news catpgory, different orders of 4 
meaning and association can be made to cluster togitnfer"and produce 
more media space. Hence the discovery of "the environment" as a social ^ 
problem^ in 1969-70' had an effact on "news values," per^haps an even 
greater effect than ehyi^onmental avents would JustMy at any one-time* 
Indeed^ Chase (21) has argued that amateur V'eco-f reaks" borrowed McC^rtriy 
like tactics to generate phony E-Day crises to jolt the public, abetted 
by a press suddenly compliant with environinental claims-^making * 

The glacial emergence of'" environmental issues as news Galtung and 
Huge (52) would explain in a related wayi every event has a "frequancy," 
a time^span naaded for the event to unfold Itself and acquire meaning. 
The less similar the frequency of the event is to the frequency of the^ 
news medium, the less likely it will be racorded as news by that news 
medium. By its vary nature, the slow process of environmental degrada" 
tion was simply no£ in tune with the day-by-dity tlme=frama of the press. 
Prior to 1969, enviroMental claims-makers had to use other media of 
conmunication. Once environmental issues burst into the consciousness 
of the daily press, than we see what Rock' (131) calls a "self --generated 
paradigm" : the envlromneht became news simply because new^ersons said 
it was news, with a resulting marked climb in coverage, ? 

\ n 

Anothar possible axplana^ion for the slow press racognition of ^ 
holistic environman'tal news is what might be called the lack of ^'ciass^ 
consonance" between early enyironmental claims^makers and reporters- 
editors, EarXier analyses of "moral entrepreneurs" suggests the 
importance of class consonance between claims^makers and agenda-'satters 
(65)* Almost without exception the aarly-"warning radar voices of 
environmentalism were those of university scholars. By the nature of 
their calilng, such persons pubrish initially in scholarly journals and 



form, sophisticated interest-groups. By their hima^ nature they not only 
are not adept at capturing presg attention, they seem deliberately to 
avoid it to escape colleague charges of "popularizing. They do not 
r^dily frdternize with prj^ss people, or vice versa ^ One newspaper 
reporter has labeled such early envirp™entalists "pretty f ecklass—they 
didn't know/ how to stage media events." toother said "they had no 
imagination," A third, that they were /"nothing but comion scolds" 
(142), Early envlrormental c^ims-makera and the wqprking presa stoply 
-reprasented alien worlds, . . 

By 1969-70, dnceVadrolc old-line conservation organisations and 
their PR personnel acquired an enviromnental t^itt, once environnientalism 
became institutionalized in all: manner of departments and commissions at 
the federal, state, regional, and municipal levels of gbvernraentj and 
once these bureaucracies becane staffed with professional and managerial 
types in class consonance with reporters and editors , thi enviroranent, 
so to speak, changed quickly ^artd markedly* Enviroimerital i'lsues gained 
stable press salience because the Issues had become professionalized^ — - 
:"da-schplared," and they were in' the care of people who not only "spoke ' 
the same language"^ as reporters and ediWrs* but people who were adapt at 
creating the intarparsonal^ communication that leads to space in the 
press (67) . 

■ - - ^ - :) 

Another possible explanation i In its gestation period there were 
few if any card'-carrying enviromnehtalists in the working press. By 
1969--70 , they had begun to infiltrate, as it were, and began to engage in 
enyironmentai reporting as "purposive behavior" (106) , Some environ^ 
mental writers and their editors quoted in Omohundro (118) are indeed 
overtly conscious that a reporterJ can literally "maki things happen," 
' ' ■ ... . ' , . . ^ ' -. . ' 

A fifth, and perhaps tHi most likely, hypothesis stems from Tuch-' 
man's (189) proposition that newspersons systematically decreasie the 
variability of happenings that fom the raw material of news, in ordtr 
^, routinely and expeditiously to process unexpected events. One essential 
"routlnizing" device is "the beat""COurts, city hall, education, 
business, farm, and so on. The problara- with "the environment" was, of 
course, that by %ts very nature it could not fit neatly or consistently 
into any one convent ional beat. As an. environmental reporter has 
described "a classic environmental story, " it was V*a business-medical- 
scientif ic-economlc»political-social«pollution story" (142). That "the 
environment" defied routinization might alone explain why the daily 
press was slow to seize on the complicated subject in any depth. The 
environment^ fell between the newsroom chairs until "the enviromttent 
beat" emerged in 1969-70 (41), . ' ' . / ' 

. What, then, might be the "predisposing conditions" determining the 
extent of daily press involvement in the fatly .constrdction of a social 
problem? We suggest five i 

First, the problem probably must tie such th^ claims-makers can 
provide the'ptess with a contiriulng series of "news" events befitting 
newsroom values. , . * 

Second, the problem probably must ^e indigenous to one of the 
established stylized "beats'^ routinely employed by daily newspapers, 
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Third j early "claims-makers and editors-reporters probably must 
share m class consonance . , , 

lourthi pArticipant^type joyrnalista probably muitinfilter. 
net^rooma rapidly. . 

Finally s although thie pdlnt^ls debatable, the Qlalms-makers and 
t^eir proposed solutions perhaps cannot be viewed by publishers as 
representing a aarlous economic threat. « T . 

As we have suggfsted, however, it is apparently not necessary for ' 
the dally press to cqntribute much to early claims-making in order for a 
social problem to take on shape and substance- At least enviromnantalism 
would seem to have come about because certain "issue entrepreneurs'' 
grasped an ecological imperative and were able to mobilise concerif ^ong 
an increasingly widening circle sans much press attention* The environ- 
mental Message did nofi appear on the agenda of the daily press to any 
eKtent until legislative acts ^ staged events, and accldeats (28^ 48, 
107) lent it salience . * 

Drawing heavily on Tuctaan (1^90) j let us try now to iuimaarize the 
Evolution of the environment as a social problem vis a via the role of 
the press. % 

First, the news machine is a,net^ not a blanket* It Is designed to 
catch big fish, allowing the minnows to slip through the interstices. 
In the early 1960' s, positive enviroraaental claims-makers were minnows, 
disassociated from th©i "beats""the strands in the news machine^nac, 
That the early enviromientalists actuajlly spanned the net as ^^^ole the 
press simply was not prepared to conp^plate'* The early environmental 
claims-makers were effectively masked from press attention because 
reporters seemingly cannot write about people hidden from press view by 
their social ibdationi that is, either their topographical site or their 
social tflass. , 

Second, the dispersion of reporters- by territory, inspitutibnalized 
specializatit^n, and topic is formalized in the format of the newspaper 
itself —general front page, sports, women's, financial news, and sd on. 
Where" was the early envlromental claims^maker to be positioned? Ha or 
she simply didn't fit the unecological schema of the press, where 
nothing is connected to anything* Somtf environmental claims'=makers 
found a niche in outdoor page coveragej others in science columns, a few 
in the growing women's page attention to consumer affairs* But by and 
large early environmentalists were square pegs in round press news 
holes, except^when an- Ehrlich ot a Gomnoner rated *'op-edit^' space with 
particularly emotional claims. Such traditional press ,noms could have 
produced a disjointed cognition of the environment in the reader, so 
that his social reality of the environment was not Gompatable with that 
of enviromnental claims=makers. In other words, the neutral and event- 
oriented journalist, by virtue of hi« role def inition, reinforced by the 
structure of the newspaper, may have an effect on the reader even if the 
newsperson thinks he does not, ' , ' ' * 



^ Thi^cli, what, thmn^ was it Ch^t finally brought tHe preis Into an 
hoiistte environmental era despite leemingly Iniumountable inatitutional^ 
cohatralnts? To borrow explicitly Tuchman's metaphor, news is a window 
on the world. Through its frme, we learn of ourselves and others; By 
1969^70 the environmental imperative was mo compelling in all its , 
manifest Interdapendencies that the *press simpiy hmd to respond. Hante 
the appearance of environmental raporttfri, environmental colimns, ev^n' ^ 
environmental Sections. What had once tieen a shuttered window was , to * 
quo-te Colerl,dgej now a "^charmed, magic casement o^ening^ on the foam of 
perilous seas,'*' replete with disappearing wilderness, urban} congestion, 
air pollution, oil spills, lung disease, sick water, petrol shortages,; 
and, on the horizon, global starvatipn or holocaust^--all interconnected. 

The Amarican press ha§ been praised^and accused~of being resppn- 
slble for the custodianship of conventional 'traditions, arid at the same 
time is charged with being responsive toNchang^ng "public needs and 
aspirations* tt could be tiiat *in its role as the T^iuctant dragon of 
enviroiunentalism* it has played out both missions with something akin to 

the meliorism that is the mark of the middle way— ^for better or worse 

in American culture, 

(Notef ' ^Thi3 ahapter^appe^edj in modifimd fojm^^ tkm Oataber 1979 - 
isBue of Soaial Prdblm&j se& ^bibliography entzy 165}^ 



ECOLOGIG^L CONSCI^GE IN ra 

, , , . ^ , ... ... ^ . - ^ ^. ... . .^^^ . . .. 

The author husbands a Country woodlot in southwfestarn Wisconsittv ^ 
Since the woodlot hasn't been dlsturbedi niuch £ or 40 years or aOj it>lis. 
given over largely to maturing black apd red oaks and hickory, with ti%tm 
and there giant .poplar/^^^^ The 
understory Is spar^f ^^^^^ happen were llghtning^or a match to / 

send a fire roariT%V.^l^f^tigh ptet of the woodlot on a dry fall day? . 
Wellj the order of what ecologists call "plant successlQn'" is pfetty^ 
^predictable "for that, site* By the next spring you .would see forbs— 
probably ragweed—beginning to obscur^^the charred duff on thfe woodlot 
' f loot * In a year or so blackberries would begin to lnvade# then sumac* 
In time this woody^bush stage, or '-sere," would be replaced by aspen ^ a 
vigorous pioneer tree in Wisconsin. Ultimately the area would move 
again toward an oak=-hlckory "cltoaxs-* assimlng ho other disturbance were 
to occurs but the evidences of the fire would persist a long while, if 
only in t the form of scarred tree-trunks or reimant aspen and /black- 
berries. 

We cite this bit of ecological history because it may help to 
explain what seems ^o happen in any news-gathering organization. In 
tJji^s of relative quiessence in public affairss a beat iystem develops* 
to "r^tlnize the unexpected,'' as Tuctoan (189) descr^ibes it* When a I 
major new topic or issue or movement emerges rathei? suddenly, there^ is - 
momentary cdnfusion as the beat system struggles to adapt. A new beat 
^ Is likely to succeed. Jn time that beat may disappear or it may become 
a part of a new mbsaic movirig toward a- flew "climax-' stage of organi- 
zation. ^ ' ' ]^ ■ ^ ■ ■■ 

Thfe successional niture of.'the beat ystem la aptly illustrated in* 
the response of the news media to the ehvlronmental movement in the 
1965^80 period* Because environmental issues fell between,,^gklsting ' *^ 
beats, the mass media Initially were slow to lend integrated coverage. 
By the\f all of *1969 5 however,;, environmental specialists by 'that name had. 
appeared in Time , in the New York Times and the Chicago Tribune, ^ and on ' 
the CBS Evening News. By 1971 the new beat could be found across the- ^ 
country. It flourishes today both as a separate .beat or as an aspect of 
many other beaJ^S, its exac^ nature deperiding on local environmihtal ' ' 
conditions and on the presence or absence of newer issues and beats, 
like ^e energy beat. ^ 

l^atever the configuration, investigating and interipreting environs- 
mental issues is an exact irig and challenging arena for public affairs 
reporters today. The New York Times' Hill (73) says, "the ehvlronmental 
movement Is probably tjne most expensive and profound event to hit the 
-world since the Indut^ial Revolution,*' Hart (70) likens the enyiron- 
mental "revolution" Co "the E^opAn Renaissance"' as "a £resh dynamic . " ^ 



In the earXy suimerwaiU970,/-^ Earth Day,- 22 April, 

Editor & jFublA^sfer invited the #preis to record with E ^ W the names of 
thdia '''trtiters speciallziftg in enviroraaental news coverage and features''--^ 
' "thav pp^^epilled ecology beat," The 8 August 1970 E & P carried^ the 
rasulting list (41), On It ware 107 individuals on 83 newapapefa, 4 
city magazinBBi 7 news syndicat-aSp and 4 college papere- It was thie 
list that Witt used^ in 1973 as the baaia^ of an initial survey of thi 
first recorded reporters specializing in enviroruoental Issues (200) We 
sjought current information from' th& listed newapapers and their^ staffs 
(142), ^ — ' .4 

Reporters Move, Beats Don't ^ \ 

\ ~ ^ r ■ ' ■ \ ' . ■ . , . : ' ■ , ■. : r ^ . ^ " . ■ 

The field of journalism generally is marked by a high ieyel^.of- joti 
mobility (80). This characteristic is ce^rtainly true of the environmental' 
reporters interviewed* Of the 'Environmental j^fepbrters on *the ^^6^^ dailies 
both on the 1970 E A P list and^ ektaiAt. today, "only eight of those t 
reporters are knoxm to be in place on-^the same papers and still covering 
the ei^vironment* , , ' ! ' 

/jj, . >■ .>^.\^ r ^ 

Wh#re had the veterans coaie from? Witt's study found that 
ruia environment al reporters had been recruited from general=aaaignmSttt 
or government ^eats^ with a^inlmiM of science background. Of the eight 
1976--79 veteran continuing envirormiental reporters, Ijowever, six did 
come from sclence~medlcine-outdo6r--conservation^agriculture experiences , 
to the other hands reporters replacing the original environinental. 
writers invariably have come ^ from courts-public af falrs^government 
^apsignmettts, . ' 

^Witlm high mobility apparently marks the /envirjoninental reporter as 
a person^ the . beat itself seems to contlrijje td\^be^ in place on all but-^a 
few- of . the dallies instltutins It In 19fi9-70, 

How Do You Define the Beat ? ^--^"^^^r— - ' = 

Tuctaan has described how newspersons seem tb. decrease the vari-- 
al^lllty of happenings that form thp \raw material of news, In order 
routinely to process unexpected eyehts ; (189),/ One device is "t^e , ^; . : ^' 
beat""CQurts, city hall » education, yusiness^ f arm,^ ^dnd so on. 'The'^''^ 
problem wlth,:»'the. environment*' is, of course, that It doesn't fit neatly 
into any one, beat. As Don Bosraeyer, St, Paul Pioneer Press , describes 
^"a classic environmental story"i " \ - Mr' =:;v 

It's' a businesS'-medical'^scientif id^econQmlc^pblitlcal^social'" 
. pollution story. It's Been going o^ for years and promises to 
. continue- ' . . " ' ' 

That "the environment" br "ecolog^" defied routinizatipn^ may partially 
Explain why the daily press was slow to seize on the topic in any depth 
In the 1960's, compared to paperbacks and magazines, ^ ' > 

Newspapers in this study and thfeir ^vironraental writers are still 
having trouble defining ' the environmental ^^t* Witness these dlametj-l- 
cally opposed views 'of two reportersi ' ^ ' 



^ I ^ no longar assigned to the eco^gy-f^nirgy teat;. For the;= 
last three months I've been working bi^a lS^art. set1fees^^Qr^.v^ 
oceupational health and safety ^-^Btudejngersollj Chicagd " ' 
Sun^Tlmes . , ■ 

Envirormimntajv.news hers now emphasizes the IropActt of . carcinogen 
pollution oft worker safety-^d copnunlty health, —George Dawsonj 
, (^w' Brunswick, NJ) Home News. ^ 

Thk :g^p^ic&n^m of a so-called "energy crisis" In 1973 seems to have y 
cbfaplieated the rbutinization process. Was .energy a part of the envirdn- 
mental biat or wasn't it? The jury suri^eyed'la undecided: v * V 

' Pro-Energy , ' ' T ■ . • ' , . :\ , ' " " ■ . ' ' ' ^ 

*=*^""^^>f^&vironment and* energy are so interrelated 1 have insisted the 
tw©*^ should be coi/fered together * —Stuart Ditoondj Newsday ^ ^ 

. , Ccm-Energy ■ ^ . ^ ' ^ 

, '^Energy atid environment are separate beats here*^-Paul Hayes p 
, f Milwaukee Journal* ^ ' * 



Because this organization of newspaper work can*t rely on a random , 
search for news * the newsperson '^actively squeezes events into ca^tegorles 
suitable for the smooth running 'of the madia bureaucracy , ^ Cohen and' 
Yo(ing*,qnce put .it (23),, Thus enylronmental news may be ' Wnufactured" 
by a jpurnalist through ipterpreting arid selecting events to fit the 
pre^determlnad scope bf his or her environmental beat* , > 

.^l^ay^the' Envlid nda nt "Newsy"? 

Wille Che b^^t definition of ^^'newsworthiness" may well ^ be "that 
wHich a newsperson says it is^" it is generally/- agreed^ frhat.one 'ingre- 
dient is invariably "the non=routine. " It Is one of tWe anomalies Qirl< 
"l^fe , then J that while newspersons go out of theijc way to "routinize the 
unexpectafdi" they seem td "deval'ue." as "news"-the routines if others. 



\ . We can seB this happening In the way the environmental reporters 
survejfBd conmenfi^ bri the changing status of environmantalism. As it hab 
evolved from a popuiar street-moyament to a function of goverrmient, and 
a,^ environmpn^l agenc^ies have sought to ' rout.iniae environmental pro- 
tection, the enviroraient har ISst .its zip. as news^" as one rep^ter 
puts, 'itt v-'^ y ■ ' . -t.'*.' ' ^ - - 

The government bureaucracy has tifended to take over tha ' 
environmental movements putting averybody to sleep in the 
procesp. "Harlan Draeger^ Chicago Sun-Times . 

r-'-'::\.. ' y Agencies .^ave been created, programs^ mountedi timetables set 

/ ' in pl&ce. . All this represents progress, of course. But . - -~ 

: . = ' dpvering tompliarice delays in .timetables is not 

■ ^ . pf ;TQuch^ InteFe^t ^to our readers. The newness— or "newsnefs 

has worn off. This month's environmental, issue sounds a lot 

\V* , ; like one. that was much more dramatic when^ it first appeared 3^ 

v., 5 years ago. —Stan Strlck^: ■Minneapolis Star, 



If Che meclia do not mereiy tranimit messages but "struettirt 
v'realltyj* by selecting s emphasising,* afid infierprating' events In the 
?wpt.d^ pf Welsa (195) » the declining "hewsworthinees'V of . environmen 
^s^esLmay have i^ Impllcatlohs, if the. reporters In this survey ' 

warrfe' tepreientativdw it Particularly^ an^ of ''*iTObilizing" information; 

with *respect to envlrormental problems Wiebe saes as t&fdlng to produce ' 
in the public a state of "well-^informrfd futility* for, lack of a means of. 
translating ne^d into actlort" (197) . \ 0 ■ Meara has dq&toented a' decline 
in environmental coverage in sample issues of the N^ Ydrk Times >and 
the Chicago T&ibune= -f rom Ij 259 inches in; the fomer in 1970 tp 683 in 
1977^ and in\ the latter $^^d^036^ inch^ff^ 1970 to 791 in 1977^ (117) . 
Such data may suggest -that, for Mvl reportage there are limits 

to growth as "newsnessv deciihes^v J"; '^r ■ 

' \ i^. ■ . ^ ,/ "\:^v;:--v.. -^'^ - /. ■■' ' \ 

Newsroom Fressuras at Work . 

^ . Breed, in' his classic paper on "social control in, the newsroom," 
described a pirvasive albeit subtle influence of newspaper publishers on 
"news -policy" (12) * Some publishers' motives may stem in =part from a 
desire" to ^ dissipate . comiuhity tensions 5 particularly in smaller citieS" 
"boosjterismir in other words. That such influences hay^yb by 
some environmental reporters ^ there was some evidence ±n ^hlk -survey: - 

. ■ ■ I lost my former job (on a Bi^urban weekly) when the pap^r.'s ' 
' publisher backed dow^ in a co^rontation with a big cdndoK^ ; 

'tolTilmn developer • — Lou^ ^eliw ^ort Wayne (Ind,) Journal Gagette 



Part of V the reason fqt^ my leaving (city); was my publisher's 
^ discovery that enyltoiimental writihg isV 

: '^l^'had won sex^feral pifizes In 1972 for cbastal^protectlon ' 
. r#pdrting=--reporting later repudlated^tnlviddtorials. So be 

it •'—(not for attribution) . ; / 

Given such pressureSs no wonder Dwight Jensen wrote about "the 
loneliness of the environmental reporter in a 1977 Col umb i a J our na 1 1 sm 
Review . Butj ^as bonoghue ^ aj^ swggest (39) , some publishers, pa'rti'^, .\ 
cularly those of T^rge dailies, positively .^^geek to generate confi'lict^: . 
albeit 'again as a type of social control. That their motives max.,hte 
quite personal as well Is attested to 'by this observation.: ^ . 

My paper will hot abandon the^ erivironmehtal b^t\ The . 
pu'felisher takes an avid interest in things environmental. 
^ His Interest arises from his even greater iritereat In 

fly-fishing.*^ — ^Bruce Ingersoll, Chicago "Sun-- Times* 

, ... ., ~ ' . ^ . r " ' ^ ^ r — ■ — — — ^ , 

In gsneral. Breed pictured the -typical reporter" as soraetliing of a 
willow" tr6e ben^ by all thevpressures of the heWs-rpom- to "conform 
Apparently, however, a dedicated enviroimiental report'er can exercise' * - 
some "social control" of his or' her own' 

, ... ; ^ T see my J;ob p,artta%ly that of raisirtg thef ecological:, 

conscience , of my collea^utes* • must say I've^had some=i 

^ 'v',^. success with our wire ^di^* particularl^\=Paul'MacClennain, 
Buf falo^HEvfenl ng News',/^ ^ fet^ ' 



I have long been interested in environmental issues*,* The 
envirorwaen^tal beat was restored, after some lobbying on my 
part •"Susan Stranahan, Phlladalphia Inquirer . 

Social control, in other words, can operate in both directions in 
the newsrooms represented in this study, , 

Objectivity in Enviromnental Reporting ? ^ 

Tlchenor have found that, in^ chi& interests of malntainlftg 

credible relations with their scientist sources, science writers can be 
''co-opted" tiy those sources (185). Are environmental reporters being 
"co-opted" by the new environmental protection agenct,es or, for that 
matter, by public enViroiment^l action. groups? Thej evidence from this 
survey was largely on the side of relative objectivity, if not plain 
jaundice I « i ' | 

A lot of the new environmental af IcionadQS do not have correct 
information, particularly with respect to alternate energy, 
Stuart Dianondj Newsday , 

Most times (EPA) will give -you solid answers to\ your questions 
if y^u know what to ask,^ — David Greenes Greensboro (NC) Daily 
N§ws* 

Such reporters don't sound like they are "fronting" for any bureau 
or organization* Indeed, some may seem to feel they have biiilt up a 
certalrr expertise that at least equals that of their sources. 

Gladwin Hill, long-time national ejivironmental correspondent for 
the New ^rk Times , probably states the case for objectivity as well as 
it can be puci . ^ . 

In environmental reporting a reporter ±b only as goort as his 
credibility, and his credibility is only as good as h|,s 
objectivity* For instance^ I've been blasted' fal^ more 
vehemently by federal environmental offices for^tories I've 
written that ware inf erentially critical than by anyone in 
industry 'for stories "of the same sort.^ Conversely, I have ^ 
numerous let tars r of praise frota both Gonservatlonlsts and 
industry people for the impartiallcy of controversial stories. 

ft. ^ 

"Crusading" Environmental Reporters - ^ 

That they do not seem to have been "captured" by their sources does 
.not mean that the environmental reporters represented in this study were 
not without a sense of mission. But their "client" is not a government 
bureau or a club; it is the . environment Itself, '^^ 

Cohen (22) and others (80) have found a clear dichotomy between 
"neutral" Journalists and "pafticipant" journalists, the former pledged 
to a "nothing but the truth" presentation of "verified" news that' does 
not reflect the personal values of the newswriter, the latter to a 
"whole truth"^ approach in which the newswriter intrudes to seek out all 
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angles, objective or subjectivep so that all ''relevant" information or 
opinion is presentedi Most of the- envirorimental reporters surveyed 
clearly saw themselves as participants in a public policy-making 
process i . , • . 

The environment is the physical world In which we live, and 
anything that 'affects that habitat should concern all in- 
habitants, 1 attempt to inform them accordi^ to how much 
impact 1 perceive the event might have on their future 
existence* —Stuart^ Diamond, News day . 

An envirormentai writer on a major metropolitan newapaper 
today is at thm cutting edge of the fight" for a clean and 
healthy environment. He has the opportunity to lead his 
readers to assume responsibility for their cle^ skies, 
watersi forests, open spaces, and wildlife *^=GeQrge Neavall, 
Detroit Free Press . 

Such sentiments are not those of the "neutral" reporter; they are 
tho^e, Jn a sense, of crusaders for a cause* 

"Gatekeepers" at Work . : 

White (196) and Gleber (54) Introduced into the early literature of 
mass communication the concept of the editor as a "gatekeeper," eelectin 
rationally or not-=from the flow of stories across his desk those 
telatlvely few elements that will make iip the news of the day, at least 
in his pkper, Perh4ps to counter-balance the missionary instincts of ' 
envlro^ental writers^ we see. in the following accounts some gatekeepers 
at work with a pretty heavy hand: . ^ " 

City editors are gusto=minded. On a busy newsday, a story 
about an environmental impac"t statement and its uncertain list 
of alternatives soon loses out. Editors are not always sure 
what to do with our (environmental) stories. They don't 
always fit the conventional notion of "hard news." They are 
potentially embarrassing because they often deal with big ' 
business in the conmiunlty, and the jobs ^big business pro^ 
vldes , ^-^Casey Bukro^ Chicago Tribune . 

Newspaper editors are too caught up in the day^co-day, shoi^^ 
, term stuff to handle environmental news properly , IsJhat , ,1 
they're looking for is a consumer^orlented mass slaying fbr^i 
page- one, -^Harlan Draager, Chicago Sun-Times , 



Although this, area is no more than a half'^hour drive from a 
nuclear power plant, the subject is considered completely out 
of the realm df our reportage . Conservation , nuclear energy , 
pollutlon-^they are all considered "the stuff of the 'environ- 
mentallsts' (read 'crazies')-," whose concerns are considered 
■ (by ' the editor ) to be unreasonablfe restraints on develop- 
memt,--^(not for attribution), ■ ■ - 



The Chronicle has a fine new man on- the environmental beat, 
and this cit^ is thought to be an area in which interest in 
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the subject Is strong! but the play of his stories reflects 
neither his qualicy nor the assumed interest^ in the topic- 
Bob Rothe's^^^^^_FrML^s^_^^^^la, 

tnvettt ing" Envir omnent al News ? f = 

By suspending belief in objective reality, Molbtch and Lester (106) 
'^ave constructed a scenario in which events— "news"™are the result of 
practical s purposive, and creatiye activities on the part of news 
. promoters s news asserablers, and 1 news consumers* By I'promotingj*^ Molotch 
^ and Lester. mean 'that "an actorp in attending to an occurrence^ helps to 
make that occurrence available/to others." Thanks tp Boorstin (9) anfl 
others^ the concept of the PR irian ^,as an arranger of staged events is 
cdimaonplade* To a 4egree ''the environment" itself was the; creation of 
Senator Nelson and the rest of those around that kitchen table in 
Madison in 1969. 

,Not so commonplace a concept is that of th^ media person himself or 
hexselfi as a news promoter or arranger ^ not merely an assembler. Some 
environmantail writers and their editors in this study were overtly - 
conscious that the reporter can literally "make'thlngs happen"; 

. Our environmental coverage is neither so thorough nor so well 
organized as it was when (enviromnental reporter) was here. 
My feeling is that because the environmental movement does not 
receive the consistent coverage he provided, it attracts fewer 
, and less diligent workers. Take away the environmental^ writer 

and there is actually less environmental news. Sadly, the 
quality of the reporting also declines. —Da^id Levinson, (Long 
Beach J CA) Independent Press^Telegram ^ .\ 

Thje enviromnenttal movemefit is ^keeping a low prof ile— or being 
forced into one by. lack of coverage *==Stan Strick, Minneapolis 
Star . ^ . 

News consumers can be news promoters, too- 

Ther^ is not a week, seldom a day, that some reader does not 
call in with Information, questions, conmient, or sugge|tions, 
— Florence Schaf fhausen, (DoylestoTO, PA) Daily Intelligencer . 

... ■ - t 

Varying Reporter Ideologies 

The mass media are said t^ .be in the business of ''manufacturing and 
reproducing images," providing "the guiding myths which shape our, 
conception of the world and serve as important instruments of social 
control," according to Cohen and Young (23)* If that is so, at^the nexus 
of ^environmental affairs and public are the environmental reporters. 
Their Ideology may shape^ — overtly or covertly—their view of environ- 
mental affairs and .hence their readers' view of environmental affairs 
(191). 

To answer our request for generalizations on the state of the 
environmental journalism art today, many respondents also assessed the 



state of the enviromental movement itself . Depending on which environ^ 
mental reporter you attend to^ the envirormental .movement today is 
either dying out or Is infused with perpetual life: 

The "Environmental Movement as Fading . * 

The enviroimental mbvement here is poetically non'-eKistent , • . 
In the city itself there is no environmental agency *Our 
state department (of environmental protection) has been ^ 
r#idered almost ineffective by budget cutSj and its previbtjl ; 
' crusading image is just a memory* "(not for attribution)* 

The environmental movement has become institutionalized. Many 
of ^the sawlest environmentalists are now working for locat's 
state, and federal government s, and thus subject to. the slow^ 
downs and political pressures of the bureaucracy/ Left behind 
outside the govermnent in many ca'ses are tho^e who are not as 
clever. And from the government I see an increasing tangle of 
regulations that often seem to skirt the issues* —Stuart 
Diamond, Newsdajr , 

Environmentalists have become conmon scQlds. In terms of ' 
production and its pitfalls of pollutionj the people here 
would rather get rl*ch and die young, —Richard Grimes% 
- : ' ; Charlestown (W) Daily Mall , - • \ 

The Environmental Movement as Sustaining ' ^ % v ; 

The environmental movement is less visible and^less active 
than it was, but stiM around, the people who remain are the 
more dedicated and more, effective oneSj so their actual impact 
has probably not declined that much, —Harold Scarlett^ 
Houston Post ',. , 

the environmental movement and envirorimeatal reporting are not 
dead. Sun Day produced a fair splash. There is an environ-- 
mental press all of Its own. And the environmental issues are 
still hot. Probably the biggest story is whether government is 
able to enforce . the environmental legislation already passed, 
Gil Bailey^ Washington Bureau ^ Knlght-Rldder Newspapers . 

My assumption is that public concern and action about 
protecting and improving &he environment is Just beginningj 
and that my job will be to try to keep up with it, —Bob Modic, 
Cleveland, Press * , * 

;Whlle^ the clear, dlchbtomy among enviromnental writers may stem in 
part from "real facts" in varied cities or regions^ it also may reside 
in the pessimistic^optomistlc gestalts of ^ varied environmental reporters. 
For example J Bruce Xngersoir, Ghicaso Sun-Times , said "the environmental 
movement here is flagging; many of the citizens' groupa have vanished 
like ephern^rals, " On the other hand, Casey Bukro , Chicago Tribune , said 
"the squeaky wheel of environmentalists"^ has led to significant poliution 
control ordinances; "for example, even though our state is ^the fourth 
largest coal-producing, states, and most of that coal is soft and high in, 
sulphur content, yet you can't buy soft coal in this city; so you 
seldom, see black, smoke pouring out of a smokestack here these days." 



For whatever reason, on© cohort of^ environmental reporters in this 
study seemed to be on the verge of drafting the obituary of the environs- 
mental movement; another , a commencement * address. 

Professi onal Re sponsibility and Craftsmanship 

!teny occupations and professions, ^within Merican society t6day are 
experiencing internal dissent over the definition of responsible prof es-- 
sional praGCice. These self --criticisms are certainly characteristic of 
the journalistic conmunity as a whole (80). 3iyen the shifting ^ sands of 
envlrbnmentalism itself, it is only natural that environmental reporters 
particularly would feel caught between the professional canons of 
journalism on the one hand and of ecology on the^ other. 

As Rock ^(131) has said, the world is not arranged for reporting 
purposes J and .this state is certainly true of eny'tronmental degradation. 
It rarely meets Hall's (66) three basic criteria of '-newsy's it is 
seldom linked with (a) a ■■newsworthy" (b) event (c) occuring In the past 
24 hours. It is not a spectacular ^ sudden landing on the moon; it is ^ 
more like the imperceptible evolution of tlie moonscape itself. Cifrfrft 
wonder that ^he reporter with ecologicai awareness is caught between the 
rock of ^newsroom perceptions of what is "news" and 'the hard place of 
what he or she believes to be envlroiunental realit3U^ * 

That some experienced ehvironmencal reportsrs are trying to work 
out an acceptable entente^ these reaaoned quotes give testimony i 

Too oftens stories are written with one point of view or a 
limited set of facts^ instead of showing how things relate to 
each other. How of,ten 'do we see these relationships explored 
by the media? I'd like to see more '"big picture'^ reporting=^=- 
the kind that follows chains of events s6 the reader can 
understand, for examplei why the snail darter is more than a 
threes-inch fish and represents some larger' issues." Given the 
changing . and trendy nature 'of our business,, environmental 
writers as such may be an endangered species. But, given the 
growing competition 'for limited resources, environmental , 
issues will always need covering by somebpdy, whatever they 
Gall us.^-Casey Bukro, Chicago Tribune . 

I get that burned-out feeling at times, hut this job is still 
satisfying and gives me a feeling of accomplishment. Environ'-' 
mantal coverage, here, and nationally , appears to me to be 
more intel'ligent , better balanced, and less strident than it 
w^s in. the early 70's,— Harold Scarlett , ^ Houston Post-. 

Long-series (environment and energy) .stories are being done by 
a cadre of well-informed specialists who publish too infre- 
quently, the spot news stories are being done by generalT- 
assignment reporters generally unfamiliar with liny but the 
most superficial considerations. Thus the public still 
depends for its daily environmental and energy stories on 
^ reporters not adequately experienced whose questions are not 
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suf f lciei^T.y probing and who depend on officiaX handouts which 
often leave out essential perspective * ^-Stuart Dimnondtp 

Clearly i in the ranks of environmental reporters today there are at 
least some 'journalistic craftsmen with what Leopold (88) called an 
"ecological conscience," bent on performing a successfiul marriage 
between environmental issues and reader awareness, interest, and 
understandings yet these craftsmen have a keen sense of the conptralnta 
'^ihder which dny pewsperson works. / 
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ASSESSING THE ENVIRONMENTAL REPORTAGE 
OF THE MASS MEDIA 



In a currant overview^ Chaffee (18) has summarized lome 40 yeacs of 
-research on the effects of the mass media. At the outsat, he emphasizes 
we must distinguish among three broad types of media effactsi firsts 
effects that can be attributed to a medium because of its physical 
properties and the sheer time a person dayotes to it ;^ second, effects 
having to do with tt he reception of information, . the modification of 
behavior i and changes in feelings, opinions^ and intentions to act; and 
third y effects concerning the unit of observation^^individual,^ inter- 
personal' interaction, ot the activity of a larger social system. 

Content^apecif ic effects of the media are the most pertinent to 
this Monograph. Attitudinal affects were once assumed to represent an. 
intermediate in a fixed psycholQgicai process that led from the intake 
of raw information Co the 'exhibition of corresponding overt behavior * \ 
Evidence has now accumulated that the direction of causation linking 
attitudes to knowledge and behavior is ambiguous. A change in a broad 
social attitude can produce ^subsequent . changes in expressed information, 
and attitude changes can (ollow forced compliance with a new behavioral . 
standard', "Effective" communication may even be that which encourages a 
stablp attitude, as when the media perform a therapeutic role in calming 
an audience in time of disaster or in dampening potential coimnunity 
conflict. If the media may not be especially powerful in telling people 
what to think, they can be quite successful in determining what people 
td, 11 think about. The issues on which most problem-solving effort is 
likely to he expended are those that people consider most important; t6 
the extent tljat the news industry controls which problems will be 
addressed, it also determines which may get ignorid. While several 
studies have found a widening knowledge gap that can" be attributed to 
varying media influence on the relatively well'-inf ormed and the non^ 
informed; some st^ies also indicate the reverse=-'tha't media inputs can 
bring the less-informed sector up to parity. The .conditions under which 
each of these patterns can be expected to occur are not clear. In the 
final analysis, it may be that the psychological processes that iatervena 
between media exposure and its effects are the crucial variables • All 
in all, Chaffee is convinced that the mass media are indeed influential 
societal institutions, but our understanding of exactly how, when, and 
why awaits further^ careful empirical analysis. 

Chaffee introduces a novel aspect of^'mass medi^ effects particularly; 
relevant to any diVcussion of the media and the environment As he 
points out, the sheer production of mass media is a large and growing 
sector of the economy of the United States and throughout most of the 
post=industrlal world. As with all massrproduction industries, environ" 
mental costs arise. For instance, the newsprint for the* thick news^ , 
papers that most Americans receive each day consumes a great deal of 
wood pulp from forests, and paper production is a major river^polluting , 
industry* /Another familiar example is the home 'television receiver, 
which draws a signif tc^pnt nmolinc of electrical' power some five ho^rs 
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each day ^ the typicfil household. The economlG and environmental 
impact oi^he mass 'media on society has' been little studiad, and Indeed 
has not Hprdinarily beert considered part of "media effects" research at 
alls altnough it would seem to belong in any comprehensive cost-benefit 
analysis. What , would be the result, for example, if the Sunday New 
Yark Times or RCA were required to file an enviromnental impact state-- 
ment under a state envirortmental policy act? The .ultimate current test 
of environmental reportage could will come in such a case, ^ as did a test 
in a previous era. ■ 

^ If there was one thing at fault with yesterday's conservation 
reporting* it was its one-"SOurce habit* admittedly inherited quite^ 
naturally from the one^problem/one-solution approach of conservation 
individuals, organizations, and agencies themselves, 

Ab it had become institutionalized, ccfciserv^tion had beaome compart' 
mentaliEed* If one looks up !'conservation" in a Readers' Guide to 
Periodic al Li terature , one finds no listings under that term per s^ ; 
one is directed to *'See Forestj Soil, Nature, Wildlife, etc," As the 
nation had identified various conservation problemSj it had criated 
discrete legislative acts and administrative bureaus to deal with what 
were considered discrete problemS"the Forest, Reclamation, Park, Fish 
and Wildlife > Soil Conservation, Land MAagement, and Water Pollution 
Control bureaus, and so on* What one agency might do in its best 
interests could vitiate the work of another, agency, and there was no " 
agency servir^ as referee. As a President's Advisory Conmiittee said 
(192) * "Arrangements (to deal wit.h conservation) have grown on a 
piecemeal basis* . .ihe cur:rent organization is a hodgepodge*". Clearly, 
"conservation" was not a term connoting applied ecologyh^a systems 
approacii to resource management "Environment," on the other hand, now 
has its own extensive entry Iff Readers' Guide today* 

In addition to its connotation of compartmentalism, the term 
conservation had another flaw— what can "be called its "boondock" 
overtones. Its universally recognized S3?tnbols had become Smoky Bear and 
contour plowing, both associated with open country--"out there," The 
environmental problems of the ' 60 ''S, however , were as much urban as 
rural, demanding an "umbrella" concept that'* would inclilde "city" and 
"suburbia" (45, 128), not Ju^t the hinterland. 

Certainly the conservation movement had^involved and expressed a 
concern for the wise management of resources that might otherwise 
dwindle, but its major term yas never used to imply an imminent threat 
to the human condition, t-That early ^enviromnentalists foresaw, instead, 
waS humankind as the most endangered species of all* "Conservation," 
wrotfe Darling (34), has traditionally been concerned with natural , . ' 
resources but the science of applied ecology must now logically 
include the human species ae an organism to be conserved. Zinn (203) 
as we have heard, stressed that "conservation is no longer just the 
story of vanishing wildlife and vanishing wilderness areas_j^-*-n^s^e stop, 
and look at our total environment, it has taken on the meaning oOhuman 
survival*" MarK (98) asserted that "the philosophical root of the 
ecological' perspective is the idea that man is wholly and ineluctaKly 
embedded in the tissue of natural processes," whereas the conservation 



movement had merely •'attracted people with enough time and money to 
enjoy the oujtdoor lifev'* 

Perhaps ''conservation's-' most serious shortcomings however, was its 
strong asaociatlons not only with a nlee-Na,llie type of nature study, 
but also with Depression pump priming* resource "development,'' and 
national .defense* For new-breed ecologists espoused a sort of counter- 
culture that some might consider "subversive" because, it called into 
queation the sanctity of the GNP as a' measure of national well-being 

Little won4fr, then* that^ conservation reportage was characterized 
by an egg-crate approach to issues, each problem pictured in its own 
little rural crevice, unrelated to profound urban, economic, political,; 
social, and ecological tidest ^ Today a principal challenge^ for ^the 
environmental reporter is to demonstrate that indeed everything is 
connected to everything else* " ^ 

Under the rubric of "conservation," the mass coOTiunication system 
and public concern for natural resources did indeed have a long liaison 
(147)/ Sixty years later the dara of an "environmental decade" tended 
to bring a new dimension to what Hughes called the essence of news""a 
quickening urgency" (75). I^ere conservation had t3^ically been 
concerned with dwindling redwoods, raptors, and/ open real estate, now 
many saw hiimankind as the most endangered, species (15), For many 
people, a fragile, finite Spaceship Earth was beginning to^ replace the 
cornucopia ks a symbol of America's future (60), The practical problem 
faced by the emerging environmental coimnunicator cohort was how to 
recognize and, describe sound, fair trade^-offs among en^gy, economy, and 
environment. It was "a journalism of uncertainty" (120)* 

^ Once on the media agenda, how well as a whole have the media done 
in "constructing the environment as a social problem," to use the 
Mbrecht and Mauss (2) terminology? The testimony is mixed. 

Dana (32) said "the mass coimnunication media of the country 
probably have more affect on the American mind than all of the schools 
and universities combined" with' respect to conservation education—an • - 
effect empirical research has had trouble documenting, . 

■ After looking at San Francisco press performance in 19^0, Rubin and 
Sachs (134) came down hard on- the premise that "if environmental news ^ ' 
coverage is to be of high quality, then massive structural', procedural, 
and attitudinal change (in the press) will be required*" Althoff, . 
Grieg, and Stuckey (4) ^felt that 1970 pollution coverage of Kansas, 
newspapers was inadequate in view of the seriousness of. the problem 
there. / ^ 

"Through^ its emphasis on environmental problems unaccompanied by 
mobillEing information about solutions or at least about options, Wlebe 
(197) 'Scored the ^pres's- f or prod.ucing. in its readers "a state of wfell-^ 
informed futility""f or lack of means for translating need into action. 
His antidote ^ that media gatekeepers look into a mirror and recognize 
"we have have met the enemy and l^e is us." " As we have seen, Marx (98) 
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creditfed "the mass media" with beginning "to spread the alara toward the 
end of the 1960's," and Far^elli (47) agreed 'that "during 1970 the ' 
ecological crisis wad brought before the American public via the news - 
media*" HQwever, Barkley and Weissman (5) said that was because the 
media were in the hands of "big business,", which invented" the eh^^iton^. , 
mental mpvement to divert, the public from social ills and Vietnam, 

That the media may be able to participate in, but not to cpmplete, 
the .process of preparing an audience to effect social change was sug^ ■ 
gested^^by a 1972 Michigan study (115) that indicated high media users 
considered themseiyes less informed about environmental^ probiems 
issues as less serimis, and preferred less .persohai solutions to ^ . : 
problems. In other^'^tords, the media may actually be in the business of 
substituting vicarious experience in environmental issues for genuine 
involvement in their solutions, the authors speculated. Contrariwise, 
Maloney and Slovansky (97) concluded that the public was being stimu-- 
lated and the professional obligations of the jpumallst ware being ^ 
fulfilled by and through envirpnmMital reportage* A recent study of 
Virginia lOth^graders indicated tnat higher levels of marine ecology 
toiowledge Were very ^positively correlated with high viewing of Cousteau 
specials on TV and on reading and recall of National Geographic (51)* 

Beane and Ross (7) found the media halting in informing the public . . 
on nucleat power plant issues. But Eimmerman, Scherer, and Laifson (202) 
.report that Pennsylvania environmental edLicators in public §^ool ^ *- " • • 
systems make "frequent and regular use" of the media for background 
infomation on enviromnental issues. 

Bowman (11) submits evidence that newspaper aditors^ say they are 
continuing to report environmental news at a high rmte, but Bowman 
believes that in fact a low priority is assigned enviro^en^al stories. 
Chat various problems associated with reporting environmental news are 
"not being dealt with," and that if the press is to do a more effective 
job of tnterpreting enyironmental issues' "as one of the most import ant 
issues in the" last part of the^ century," the press had better get on . 
with ±t% ' 

Since discovering the environment as a social problem in 1969="70, 
what the mas^s media "have accomplished at^ the level of arousing public 
awareness is close to miraculous in bringing citizens scientific and 
social knowledge hteretofore unknown only to a few experts" is the 
verdict 6f an Environmental Protectidn Agertty Official (198)*' On the'\ " ' 
other hand, Elsenbud (.42) says that while much of media reporting is of 
high quality, "this has not been true of its coverage of environmental 
issues (because) reporters prefer to work with those scientists who 
speak in readily comprehended, albeit unqualified^ language. • . Reporters 
do not undei^stand the need for 'sclentista 'to equivocate." The Conservatlqn 
Foundation News^tter recently headlined the conclusion that " th# 
media-^in the search for thi dramatic^^are not abl^ to cope adequately 
with the subtleties qf modern environmental issues". (177), Sleeper was 
quick to draw a response from Cowen (30), Christian Science Monitor 
science writer: "Environmentalists have been less than candid—even ^ 
dishonest^^in dealing with the press. It is time they stopped acting 
like indecent special^lnterest promoters." . ' . 
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Tlehetior ^ et al. (186), Sharms, Kivint and Fliegel (174) , Boman 
flDi and Stairmi and Grunig (180) have found erivironmehcal behavior to be 
"situational'^* that is* a pro'-envlronraental stance Is easier to take 
when It doaan' t ^"bite" the individual decision-maker directly, regard- 
lasa ^pf media postufe on the issUe.. : - 

'But the insights or researches so far cited are" what coramentatoirs . 
or researchers say. What do the consufflers of the media say? 

A respOTsible national survey funded by ■Resource's for the Future 
indicates that public support for environmental protection remains 
strong. The RFF study was designed to,. make as rigorous a test as \ 
possible^Q£.$he hypothesis that "pnVirbnmentallsm is an 'enduring 
concern*'^ the interviewing took place in 1978 just weeks after Cali- 
fornia voted for Proposition 13 .by a 2=to=l margin, and the media 
declared a "tax revolt" 'to be spifeading acrdss the dountry* During the 
interview period, the. inflation:, rate topped 10 percent, and the, well- _ 
publicized multimillion-dollar Telllco Dam stood uncompleted because of 
a diminutive but endangered snail darter* The results of the survey are 
striking. RFF reports that "although the respondents are deeply 
concerned about inflation and tixeSi their support of environmental 
protection is strong and unwavering s and their sympathy with the environ- 
mencml movement is at a high level, with no sign of ,a backlash" (1Q4)* 

Efforts to control pollution, regulate nfew^ chemlQals j develop' 
environmentally saf© energy sources- and protect endangered species and 
wetlands are all supported by a strong majority of the American public, 
according to a national public opinion survey released eveil more receritly 
by the Council on Envlroninental Quality (CEA) * Nearly half of those 
surveyed (42 percent) felt that anvironmental ^protection' is "so impor- 
'Cant that . . , cpntinuing improvement must be made regardless of cost*" 
Sixty-two percent said their views are in sympathy with the environ-, 
mental movement and 73 percent said the term "environmentalist" applies 
tp them "definitely" or "somewhat*" An overwhelming majority of 83 . 
percent said that the governmint should screen new" chemicals for safety 
before they are allowed on the market. Only one in flve^ respondents 
chose the statement/ "we must relax d environmental standards in order to ' 
achieve economic growth*" Solar energy^was chosen by 61 percent of the 
population as, the energy source which the nation should, "concentrata on 
mpsti" Nearly three-'fourths of the respondents (73 percent) said .that . 
endakgered species must be protected, even at the expense of commercial 
activity* And 65 percent felt thit "marshes and swamps should be 
preserved/' Copies ^of the 1980 report. Public O pinion on Envir onmental 
Issues* Results^ of a Nafr^lQnal Public Opinion Survey ^ are available from 
CEQ, 722 Jackson Place, NV^" Washington, DC 20006* . 

If such survey results ar^ accurate, it is hard to see how such a 
pervasive public attitude could have been developed in the absence of -■ 
responsfble ^environmental reportage on the part of ^ the mass .media. Has 
that reportage been accurate? 

At leas t in the eyes of some journalism professors, environmental 
reportage is primarily a type of science writing, the interplay of 
scientists, reporters , editors , mid readers has been the subject of a 
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good deal of .rhetoric and research with respect to '■accuracy. " One of 
the main problams cited is an apparent tendency |r the media to sensa- 
tionalise. RasearQh into, the coverage of .environmental issues has shed ^ 
some new light on the matter. - 

For exainple, Glynn (55) looked at editors* and reporters' attitudes 
toward "sensationalism*' in environmental reportage, using a semantic^ 
differential sMle ^based on, elements shora to be componehts of '"sensa- 
tlonallsm*' in, previous research by Tannenbaum (184), Johnson (79), and 
Tichenor et il. (185). Editors consistently rated ■■sensat4onalisffl" as a 
more favorabli' characteristic of ^ environmental articles than did environ^ 
mental reporters. However, the research results suggest that the 
proportion bf 'life spent in the news organization is more Important in 
determining a respondent 's evaluation of "sensationalism" than is the^ 
assig|ied role of either reporter or editor, tending to document Breeds 
assertion that the longer an individual is in a news organization^^ 
whether as editor or *reportar"the more ingrained and "compatible*! he or; 
she 'becomes with the values of the organization, one such value being 
'*the use of subject matter 'and literary treatment calculated to arouse 
excited interest and emotional response," which happens to be Webster's 
definition of "sensationalista" (194). 

A lack of communication between reporters and editors is also 
evident in GlynnVs data, ^^en rating^ the amount of influence editors 
Have on the lead, .style, and subject-matter of environmental articles, 
reporters and editors consistently differed in their responses • Editors 
f^lt the amount q£ influeni^e they had was great, while reporters felt 
editorial influence was minimal. So not only may junior reporters not 
be responsible for the. "sensational" aspects that enter their articles, 
they may be yirtually unaware of or unconcermed a.bout the subtle changes 
ifid influences the organization is everting upon their articles, 

Glynn (56) later analyzed representative press coverage of the 
Tellico Dam issue, s controversy that pitted a TVA project against a 
diminutive fish, the now-celebrated, snail darter. With, respect to 
"sensationalism" in covering Tellico, press performance represented by 
the papers scudied could be rated at least passable if . not pretty good. 
For eKMple^ only 9 percent of the local daily's and 11 percent bf 
the national dally ' s headlines were found to be "sensational • " When 
"sensationalism" >eaRed, it was' due directly to the inherently "splashy" 
nature of the snail ; darter ' s role in the case. - . 

The data seem W support two recent assessments of the state of the 
art of science' writing i ' ^ 

'Krieghbaum f89) finds that "science report ing has moved from the 
^Gee Whizl' cov age . ^ Social implications have' become increasingly 
important, and so have the politics of science." Dennis^ and McCartney 
(38) report that "science journalism and the science journalist axe . 
maintaining a high standard and even 'getting better." 

For "science writing" one can read "environmental reporting," as a 
study already cited (142) indicates* Indeed, Leopold'^s (93) "ecological 
conscience" seems to have penetrated at least some n^srooras. Despite 



an' inherent turnover in personn$l» some of the media 'today apparentiy is 
staffed by a cadre of pld/ or new environmental reporters with an 
allegiance to environmeijrcal protection that transcends obeisance to 
invironmental bureaus . or organizations; that tries in various, ways -Co 
surmount barriers of "newswoYthiness'^ conventions, "gatekeeping" on the 
p^rt pf i-jeditOMs "routinization" practices ^ and publisher "social 
^^cdntrbl'" to breathe sbme setnblante-6f lif e into sustained enVironmentai 
reportage; and that adapts professlonai responsibility and craftsmans 
to the ^construction of a threatened environment as a "social reality" to 
which readers can relate. 

Merican news media are part of a culture that, in Leopold's (94) 
wotdSi is "remodeling the Mhambra with a steait| shovel," and they are 
"proud of their yardage." They will ''hardly relinquish the shovel,; 
which^after all has many good points," but many seek "gentler and more 
objective criteria for its successful use* " "By and large," sa'id / \ 
Leopold, -'our prefeent prpblem Is one of attitudes .and implements." "^he 
attitudes and implements of the news media are in the environmental 
balance today* r , 




■ , A e^E STUDY IN ENVIRONMENTAL REPORTAGE 

At midnight in the bitter depths p5 mid-\llnter, a Chicago, Mil^^ 
. waukee, St. Paul & Pacific milkrun train depp^it^a.: a^brash young ' - 

reporter at the wind-swept ^. desertfed depot of a small tOTO^in eastern. 

South Dakota, His assignment^ to investigate a mass murder Shivering 
■ w^fhvboth coldj and uncertainty,- ha trudged half "a--mi4e to the town's one^ 

hotel and sat iip shop in a dingy room where steam banged and rattled and 

hissed in a vain attempt to pump some warmth into a reluctant radiator* ■ 

\: - ; Early the nexc^ morning, he located an old .Army inf^try buddy from 
Anzio and hitched a ride through swirling sqow squaris to view the scena, 
of the crime, inspect the graves of the victims, and- interview the 
perpetrators. It was a cinch, /The countryVi'le was, figura^^ 
with dried blood at every tiand, and'-the executione^^ literally marched 
up happily to tell their- ''accounts of what had happened—and what, 
indeed, was continuing to happen..; 

The resulting story became what has been termed an" ''^earth-shaking" 
lead articlt in Field a Stream magazine under the title, ''Good-By Potr 
Holes," The sub-title read: "Is the .Soil Consersration "Ser^iqe destroy- 
ing waterfowl habitat faster than Ducks Unlimited and Fish; and Wildlife 
Service' can restore ,it? . Condittohs\ on /one ^of our, most important 
bj¥®ding grounds indicate need for closer '.cooperatiori, " 

Arthur S. Hawkins,' a U.S. F&WS flyw^y biologist, says the article ^ 
"unleashed a chain of events like a nuclear reaction. . , .It. was the 
leaven that started the ball rolling, if . I can combine metaphorf, toward 
^ today's wetland preservation programs,*,, a great contribu^on to 
wildlife and humanity,"^ . , _ . 

to get a feeling for what he might be facing, the reporter had 
stopped en route at the Twin Cities in Minnesota to chat with Che 
regional F&WS chief, Dan Janzen. . Dan^ in his raserved way, wMs hopping 
mfd. The waterfowl in his care were literally going down the /drain. 
Taking the reporter to a big wall map, he sketched the situation': 

^ In the 5,000 square miles in eastern North and South Dakota, the^e 
were an average of 20 pot-holes to the square mjle, rangihg^ in size from^ 
one-sixteenth of an acre to 100 ,acres^ Together' with surrounding 
sloughs', lakes, and uplands,, the gl^cier'TAade kettles constituted one of 
the prime waterfowl breeding areas^on the Continent . Yet in just one " 
Dakota county alone, 1,400 of those' pot-hores had recently been drained, 
and there was talk of more and bigger ' regional drainage Co come—a majdr ^ 
thraat to the Mississippi. Skyx^ay duck population, wh^ch Dan was ch^arge^^ 
with ^protect ing, using in part the special taxes paid by duck^^i^^s, 

Who wft^ doing all that draining? Well* , fa'rmers,'^ of. course, '^ut 
there was more to it than that jusc. what , Dan was not at liberty 



Wi^ilk expej^ five dl$y§. how; eould tht^^reporter \ 

i possibly cover 1,000 equMre mllf^ Why dop't you GonGentrate on one 
\typical county, Dan suggested. DlE^e have one in mind? Yea, Day 
JjGpuncyi in eastern South Dakota—the county seat, Webster* 

So the reporter headed for Webster .with its wind--swept depot , No 
leas an authority than the present Director of vthe USF&WB, Lynn Green- 
waU , says I "He really started something when he went t^o Webster that ^ 
wltiter*"^ . ' •• '.^ ■ „ . - . 

As we've said, it was easy, to find the scene of the crime. Those 
1,400 representative drained pot-^holes'wmre in Day Gounty* Ranging in 
siie from one--eighth of an acre tOv90 acres, a total of 6,285 pot-hole 
acres had been drained by 38 miles of dltdhes. Some 350 farms were the 
sitas. -All you had to do was drive dotm any country road, get out at 
the car I climb a fence, and stand in a sll^ght depre'^sion in a big wheat 
f ieldv a depression that yesterday had been one of the homes of an 
incredible 33 #2 breeding pairs per square mile"Of\ teal* gadwalls, 
^mallards, and pintails* , ■ 

It was easy to find the graves of the victtoSj too* With the help 
of local biologists j the reporter made so;^ rQugh calculations. Even 
assuming that only 60 perceht^plus acres of drained pot-holes in Day 
County had held breeding pairs producing an average of seven ducklings 
each, that would still mean that Day County drainage to date had 
lessened duck production by some 26*000 ducklings a year* The famous 
Delta (Manitoba). Marsh had produced only one^tenth that many ducklings 
the jrear before, Plenty of^akota^ duck graves, in other words, 
' : '^^ ■ ■ ^ ^ V ^ / ^ ' \ ^' . 

Wiat is more, as the Vice President of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, Larry Jahn, points outi "Ducks are members^ of a comiriunity; 
the graves, represented losses of entire aquatic coraiunities," with their 
varied plant and nongaane wildlife specleS* 

Now* ordinarily when you have a mass murder like that, the crtoinals 
are conspicuous by their absence* Not. so. in Day County* They werf 
■simply delighted to identify themselves and talk for public consumptldn. 
It tumed^out to' be an amoral alliance, fupded by your federal tax 
dollars and mine, ^ ^ % ^ 

First, of course, there were the, farmers themselves* But they were 
just' doing happily what society asks farmers to do=-raise bigger and 
better crops as efficiently as possible and sell them as cheaply as 
possible to f^ed a hungry couittry and a starving world* With the price 
of wheat encouraging and che cost of arable land mounting, there was 
nothing in the equation to deter turning "nuisance puddles" into 
cropland-^--and Matt Mallard be dmned^ *'lf hunters would just stop 
shooting .so .jaany',' the ducks will do all' right,- anyway," 

sAond in line, there, was the United States Department of Agri- 
culture ' s Soil Conservation S&rvlce, born in the Deprassion to bring a 
halt to dust bowls.- Supposedly the SCS was set up to promote fUch 
salubrious land manipulations as grass-legume rotation, check^d^ 
building, wind-break planting, strip cropping, contour plowing, and s© 
on. /But not in Day County* then. At the top of its ''approved farm^ 
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piftjstlee" lisfe was "the danstruatieri of draliwiga ditches (td alliviate) 
deprasslonal ar«aa where eancinuous cultlvaEion cannot ba practiced 
.because ^ef periodic harmful accumulations of water." Did a -tarraer want 
'to drain a pot-hole but didn't know how to io about it ?^ "Why, we SCS 
engineers will lay out your ditch for free." 

NsKt was the USDA Production and Marketing Administration (formerly/ 
the Agricultural Adjustmant Agencyp now the Agricultural Stabiligafclon 
and- Conservation Service) * The PMA listed drainage ditches h^gh among 
Its "approved construction practices" in'Day County. A farmer could, 
cqllect 8 cents a cubic yard for ditching, and another 75 cents a thousand 
square feet for grassing the waterway. In one year PMA had paid the 
farmers of r Day County $17 J 285 for digging 43 milei ^f drainage ditches. 

"We're the bread-and-butter agency in this^ county s" the Webster P>L^' 
director said ^ proudly thiMnping his chest.. ' ; 

Fourth member of the conspiracy was the Cooperative Extension 
Service^ that remarkable link mong the federal Department of Agri-- 
culture, each state land-grant university, and the agriculture conunittee 
of manifold county boards, with a ubiquitous "county agent" in every - 
court house. From the State College at Brookings the CES was sending 
out bulletins extolling the , merits of pot-hole drainage ^ and the Day 
County ag extension agent was serving as the very efficient secretary of 
the pivotal local Soil Conservafrldn Dlstrlct^s gleefully signing up 
"approved practice" farmerSi meaning ditchers and ^drainers. 

.Last but by no means least were the manufacturers, distributors, 
and dealers of earth-amoving equipment. In the best tradition of the 
free enterprise system, they were parsing out calendars and caps in a 
push to sells lease, or rent bulldozers and back^hoes: "We geared up to 
win World War II, and we aren't about to miss out on a fast t^^k now." 

As a matter of fact, there was another member of the "good-by pot- 
holes" clan=-£he local public, represented, aad to say, by the editor of 
the Webster ' Reporter and Farmer j who said, frankly, "Pot=hole drainage Is 
one of the finest things that has happened to Day Couhty agriculture in 
years. .* -Besides, in a region where the economy is based entirely on 
farming, nobody opposes what' the farmers are fll for." 

Well, hardly anybody, anyway. On his last day In Webster, the 
reporter did find some opposltioh that chose to be anonymous. An 'astute 
old game warden who showed him one grain field in which the^ surface area 
of the ditch- equalled the surface area of the^ reclaimed pot-^hole. A 
devout Audubon Society member who said, "They're crazy. In another five 
yeirs the dust will blow 'their ditches shut." A couragebus state game • 
biologist carrying on a "stop the ditching" campaign. An editorial 
writer for the Aberdeen Amer ican-News , calling for "no more draining of 
sloughs and swamp lands... iSiy program that would Tob South Dakota of its 
water reservoirs is short-sighted." And an ^F&WS refuge manager with 
thoge deyastacing scatistics already* cited--Fred Staunton, rftanager of 
the Waubay National Wildlife Refuge. The records clearly show that Fred 
Staunton was one of those fellows always bugging his superiors about 
what was happening to his beloved wetlands. By the time the reporter 
got to Day CounCy, Fred had hard daCa, So the reporter got ^Is facts. 



Naclonailyp m:3 you' ve heard Hawkini and Greenwalt sayp "Good-^By 
Pot^Hples'* produced some reverbMationa* Ac the vary leasts it gave the 
F&WS a public hook on which to hang a, drive to get wtldlif© valuei 
considered more fully In federal projects and programs, a drive that led 
-'mpre or leaa directly to a conaiderably strengthened federal Wildlife 
Coqrdinattoh Act* Certainly toda wetlgind preiervation has a higher, 
priority nationally and- locally than it did in the past, 

Milton Reeves of the F4WS calls '^Good-By Pot-Holes" "bn% of the 
lantoarka in popular conservation literature-" Art Hawkins asks, "How 
could one man with a sharpened pen create so much havoc? 'Gjpod-By Pot^ 
Holes' showed me the' power of words^ for it stirred up a hornet's neat*** 
In a recent anniversary issue » Field & Stream reprinted **Good-By Pot- 
Holes" as an example of its tradition of. no-^holds--barred reportage over 
the years in the cause of wildlife conservation. 

The repbrjEer has never gone back to Day County , but they tell him 
if he did, he'd find some of those drained pot--hoies restored to duck 
]production~a tribute td sportsperson dollars and FWS diligence, A dawn 
wind in spring once more stirs across greening wheat fieidsj over 
phalaxes of willows, across bog-ifteadowp heavy with dew, to dapple the , 
waters of an ice-fringed prairie pond^^then, out of some far recess of 
the Dakota sky comes the susurrant sound of waterfowl wingSi and ducks 
are badk In parts of Day County, ^ 

' Lessons in EnvlroTOiental Reportage ^ 

What does this case histary tell us about environmental ; reportage 
techniques I " 

First, as Pryor (126) admits , the environmental reporter will 
always have problems^ the shortcomings of biased public .agencies and- 
private experts as news sources, the bias of the reporter himself or 
herself^ the p(>litical and economic pressures that accompany environ:- 
mental disputes., the. highly tectmical data than can .easily be lobbed 
over the reader' s head, and' the pervas of making a coherent 

whole of consensus options out of bits and pieces of conflict* 

■ Seaondf^ invironmental reportage calls Jor a more than ordinary 
amount jof homework* Our reporter didn't plunge into Day County; he 
stop|^d,for ^briefing in Minneapolis, Before that he had done con- 
slderable background \reading and talking to. various breeds of agri- 
cultural scientists in his home city, / 

Third, there is no such thing as a one--source environmental story. 
Environmental issues have many facets, all inter-CQnnefiB^d * Disap- 
pearing Dakota pot-holes could not be investigate^^ and interpreted 
without talking to a wide range of individuals and^ interests * 

Fourth, environmental issues call for unemotional, objective, self- 
disciplined reporting and writing* The effective environmental reporter 
talks softly but carries a big stick of statistics. 



_^SlKth, whan the statiitlca polht clearly. In on^ ho^wever, 
therl'ls no Mquirement that the environinental repair He , 

'-or aha is eourageous in lattlng the chips fall where they-may, provided 

;ha or shf is explicit about the trade-offi required among ecologyj , 

energy^ economics , and esthet^cB* ' ' ^ ' . 

Savanthp anvirormental reportage can "make a difference*" While a 
single story will rarfily have the impact that did "Good-By^ Pot-Holes," 
or a single boo'k the impact of Silent Spring , or a single TV documentary^ 
the Impact of "The Wolf Mens" the cimulative enviroimental reportage of 
the past decade has unquestionably helped bring environmental awareness 
to millions of toerlcans and helped stimulate environmental action on 
the part of key Individuals and agencies. ^ 

.' • < -. - . ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

The challenge of environmental reportage in the decade ahead is one 
of facilitating a sober consideration of ways that will help enhance 
envirormental quality an4 energy conservation without jeopardising human 
needs, and that will help meet human needs without jeopardizing the 
quality of the environinent and the quantity of our energy requirements* 

As Leopold (93) wrote, "The practice of conservation must spring 
from a cbnyletion of what Is ethically and aesthetically right, as wall 
ai what is aconomically eKpediant*" He did not say, "regardless of 
what is economically expedlenc," He was espousing a concept of enlight- 
ened environmental reportage. Leopold went on to eKplaini "A thing is 
right when it tends to preserve the Integrity, stability, and beauty of 
the consnunlty, and the conmiunity Includes the soil, water, fauna, and 
flora, as well as people." He did not leave people out of the equation* 
He was defining symbiotic relationships among the medlM, the en'^jiron- ' 
ment, and the public. 

(NotB: "^This ahapter app&arB^in madified fomi^ in mt&rfMl Flyways from 
the Aratia to the TrapiaB, &ditmd by Arthi^ S. Haukin&j a&e bibUdgraDhu 
entry 164). ; " , , \ ;^ ^ ^ 
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\ LESSONS IN ECOI^GICAL PERSUASION 

CpWBUnlcatlQrt effects wlth,"respect to envitomental iaaues perforce 
take place within p. cQngerlea of histor ical * piychological, and iocial 
factors, most of whleh are not aamnable to simpla manipulation, ' J^^^ 
laaraj lessons to be applied from the field of himan persuasion are 
indistittct* In fact ^ cofflmunication scholars and researchers. have been 
dis,couraged from carrying out much persuasion research lately , primarily 
due to a lack of evidence linking messages^th persuastve intent to any 
long-range change in audience attitudes and, especially^ behavior* But^ 
there are some points of departure ^nd some points pi ^guidance. To a 
brief eKaminat ion of them this Monogr^h now turns Its attention* 

What Research T ells Us Ab out Comnunicatlon of Technical Inforaatlon 

Communication of teClmical inforaatlon to rion-experts Is an 
incompletely researched and understood field, lacking systematic, 
cohesive programs af investigation, carefully building upo 
bionetheless* Bowes et al*. (10) and Grunlg .(63) have recently compiled 
invaluable bibliographies of what seems to be known* Practical advice 
pe^hap;s applicable to environmental management can be extracted from the 
researches they reviewed, if one Is willing to make eKtrapolatlons and 
accept for now a certain lack of precision* ^ 

1* The public Is by no means a monolithic "public." For exflffples 
a dairyman, a tree farmer, a recreational property owner, and a nature 
conservancy consortiLun may all be naighbors^in the same tot^mshlp, but 
each may approach the matter of wildlife management o^ their lands from . 
quite different perspectives* It Is necessary in such a case to differ- 
entiate audiences and conmunicace to each seg^ ^t: ;ith messages addressed 
to each particular interest* 

2, Communication afforts^ should be spread over long periods 'of 
tijaes Short "campaigns" tend to .differentiate the interested from the 
passive, leading in many cases to a well-lnforfed minority but not to' 
widespraad awareness. There is actually the possibility of Increasing 
rather than decraasing a "knowledge gap" in that InfomatioMlly "rich" 
members of the public get inf ormationally richer while the Informationally 
poor stay the same* ^_ - ^ 

3* An Individually ability to parceiva '"control'^ in a situation 
has much to do with how he or she evaluates pertinent information* The 
higher one's feelings oi personal control , the more likely one is to 

try something*" , Conmiunicators need to acknowledge the particular ^ 
problams they have in this respect in ragard to environmental manage^ 
ment. Devices such as advisory committees sometimes can help alleviate 
feelings of lack of concrol on the part of ' private citizens, / 
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, ; 4. "Situational conetraintBs" ^uch^ as- proKlmlty to state or 
im^tmt landi with- their oxm disparate approaches to resource manage- 
mast,, frustfate efforts to coimunicatg with' a hofiaoganous audience in 
mind 'or even to assess public opinion in a cleat fashion, * 

, . ^ " ^ . ■ 

5, ' Expressions used may significantly affect public acceptknce of 
taclmlcal information. Fot ex^raplei researchers have foun& different 
acceptance levels bes^ween those expressing support for more nuclear 

. eogrgy contrasted to those supporting more nuclear power plan ts. , 

6. ' 'Him difficulties scientists, managers, and technicians have in. 
coifflmunicating directly with the public, and perhaps more importantly in 

-^^utualiy saclsfactbry relations with reportersAeditors,. should^be 
-^"r^cognlEed early by those responsible for'^plalning environmental 
^minagement options^ . In^-house cdrmunicat ion help in preparing materials 
would seem to be a useful step in lessening gaps and friction between 
professionals and th^lr lay audiences. ' - . 

. ' ' . ^ ■'. ■ ^ ■ ^ " ' 

7* The intent of much environmental management Information to 
create . favorable responses on the part of publlts 'cannot work in 
ignorance of the powerful values in conflicts conflicts that restrict a 
persdn's freedom to change* By speaking realistically to what one 
^individual can do within real or Imagined constraintg, the effectiveness 
of the message may be enhanced. . 

■ " ." ' . ""'^ . 

8. The strong possibility that many polls seem; to create opinions 
for people to hold, and in some cases even suggest an opinion rather 
than measure the opinions people have"this hazard must be taken 
seriously by those Investigating public attitudes and prbblems in 
environmental management. Polls don6 in ignorance of thj "contamina- 
tion" possibility may^ confuse real public dpinion with results* that 
merely echo attitudes of the sponsoring agency. At a minimum, survey 
respondents should be given "unloaded'- questions and be provided the ' 
opportunity to reply that they in (act may have "no opinion'- on certain 
matters. ^ * 

9. Research into "readability" supports the use of , the traditionai^' 
rhetorical devices taught in English composition classes^ — simple words, 
short sentences^ relating the unfamliiar to the familiar, graphs, 
charts, illustrations, example, parable, and. In particular, metaphor. 
The more "passive" the use of the message on the part of an audience, 
the more imporcant are such "readability" techniques. However j#he 
recipient who perceives a "functional" use for the message can apparently 
overcome gross lack af readability, especially if the expected value of - 
the information is greater than the cost of the work to obtain and 
decode it. Illiterate Chilean peasants, for example, have been known to 
walk miles to find someone who could translate an agricultural bulletin 
the peasants assumed to be of practical use* 

10. Administrators play a key role in successful public communi- 
cation by technical agencies/ Some administrators are adept at communi- 
cating technical Intormation; others muddy the waters. Professional 
comiunicators of technical information themselves can be "co-opted" by 
the agency "system," losing touch with lay audiences. 



11. 'Mtille at any particuiar time to4 place a particular audience 
may pay more' attention to a particular mefliOT of cptaunicatlon, any 
su&talned program pf ; perauaslon must employ a "media mix" if it is to . 
stand a chance of being effective, provided thp measagep are so orches^ 
trated as to reinforce each other, . 

12* Of paranpunt Importance is the repeated research finding that % 
what ah audience brings to a message— tha^ is^ the reason they pay / 
attention and what they expect the message* to provide^may have Inore to . 
do with what an audience member carries away/from' that*' message than -.does 
any characteristic of the message itself* ^. * ' 

The principles just distilled from Bowes at and Grunlg are at 
the heart of most successful advertising and public relations campaigns. 
But .blind, prescriptive acceptance of such strategents ignores the slimj 
sltuatlonally^constrained bases upon whith much of the strategy has been 
developed and tested* Envlrotunental management is in so many regards a 
ur^lque problem that coMunication of technical Infomation about, the 
subject may require eKperimental approaches, properly evaluated, 

'Science Education Perspectives ^ 

Writing from the somewhat related perspective of science education, 
Cucas (95) has made aji eKhauative review of t,he empirical literature and 
^.concludes that "eyidence that attitudes lead to appropriate^ behayllDrs or 
actions is not strong *'i He particularly emphasizes th^t private 
environmental attitudes are independent of public environmentai atti- 
tudes and may be more difficult to change. In studies of family 
planning, "for' example, a majority of members of Zero Population Growt|i 
who argued that the ^]34.ted States was past its optimal population size, 
and who preached that a single-^child family was required for immediate 
stabilization of the population size, nonetheless intended to have two 
natural children themselves* An anecdote further Illustrates the point i 
a bumper sticker reading, "Save the Whaler Boycott Japanese Goods"=-on 
the back of a new Toyota! ; 

While knowladge about an environmental cdndition is probably a 
necessary condition for appropriata action, it is not a sufficient 
condition. Knowing that a sttfeam is contaminated by winery wastes which 
Increase the demand/ for OKygen in that stream will ^t guarantee that 
the producer , regulatory authority, or public groups' will act to restore 
the /stream to pre^industry condition. Indeed, ' Lucas cites evidence that 
general public support for environmental measures may fall off as people 
learn more about the specific nature of the issues Involved and inter- 
pret the proposals for restriction as possibly harmful to local cpm^ 
munity InteMsts. Studies also have found that secondary school 
students in Australia, England, and the United States have positive 
general environmehcal attitudes^-except when the object of concern 
Impinges on their own lives* . ^ . ; 

Because ganeral attitudas about the environmant may not translate • 
into specific attitudes about specific issues, Lucas suggests that 
"perhaps we ought to , concentrate on the direct modification of behavior 
rather than on intervention at the attitude level.'* Such an approach is 
generally outside the American ethos, however. 
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;V ' Ross (133) offers mn important obiter dlclom s 

"True i there Is very little evidence that attitudes and be^ 
are relatad In a predlptable way« Perhaps that Is because we don't ask 
the right questijbns or the right set of qutstionSs rather than that 
behavior le fltkle. There is obviously a fundamental relationship , 
between attitudes and behavior. It is also obvious the relationship is 
d^amic rather than static- Perhaps many soclal^ci'tfhtists s'tlll expect 
the relationship to be deterministlG (cause and effefet) In the narrowest 
sense J when, in fact, behavior is stochastic, (random within cerAin 
bouhdarles and patterns) * We simgly dp not always behave the wa^ we 
sliould if we were market^oriented/ Such is not /irrational; dt is simply, 
that we don't have an accotoodatlng theory as crisply defined as we do 
for market behavior What we need to do is to expand the definition of 
'value, -'and da we do, I believe we will come out with strong theories 
that will eKplain the undeniable relationships among attitudes and 
behavior . " V 

What Instructional Message Design Research Tells Us - ^ 

" V - A ■ " "'- ' ■ ' - ■ ■ ^ ' ' - ■ ' 

Fleming and Levie (50) have perfoftied a service in distilling from 
many reseirchea in the behavioral sciences certain principles applicable 
to the design of instructional messages, although at the outset the 
writers emphasize, that while the principles can Infora the creativity of 
desigtiers, science has not replaced artistry and intuition. 

Perception is a compleK process by which we receive or extract 
inforaation from the enviroraient, ^ There is little merit in. applying 
principles of persuasiott to what a perspn has not accurately selected 
out of an array of stimuli nor given adequate perceptual procesaltig* 
Perception is relative: hence, provide anchors or ^reference points to 
which perception can be related. Perception is selective: limit the 
range of aspects presented* Perception is organized i make apparent the 
organization of messages. The better an idea Is perceived, the more 
feasible and reliable will -be further^ognltive processes^ memory, " 
concept formation, problem^solving, possible attitude change* 

When addressing at^t itude change , Fleming and Levis concede there is 
considerable question whether inf ormation-versus--propaganda and teachings 
veraus-persuading can be validly discriminated. Whatever, It Is clear 
that attitudes impact upon perception and learning. Attitudes may 
affect perception through vigilance (people are on the lookout for - 
things they ahjoy), or through distortion (people sometimes mlsintarpret 
objects and events to be consistent with, their attitudes). Similarly, 
people ganarally learn and retain information which agrees with their 
attitudes better' than they .learn counter'-attltudlnal information, , 

While a great deal seetna to be known about how peopla modify their 
attitudes, attitude change is an extremely complex process in which 
numerous factors interact, Yec, given that a receiver Is not previously 
utterly committed to a hostile viewpoint, given that the nature of the 
situation and j roup Influences do not prec^u^e change, and given that' ^ 
the communicator can engineer the perception and comprehension of the 



mmmmmg^i it is not unremsonabie to Expect thac tha,usm of appropriated 
dsaiins ean contribute to persuasive ef fectivenesss Biit as to ^Wiich 
dailgns are to be empldyed by whieh persuaders In which situations to 
which audiences, flemlng and Levie of fer "no magiqal solutions* ^ 

What Experiences In Technology Transfer rfnd Human behavior Tell Us 

Fev fields of oonmunlcat ton research have been as thoroughly tilled 
as that of what has been called "innovation diffusion" and^^hat is nc^ 
called in soma circles "tachnolpgy transfer*" Orlgirially dev^^ped to 
try; to eicplain the adoption of hybrid corn seed by Iowa farmers^ this 
perspective has been employed in such diverse areas as educatl^nl 
marjcetlng, health * and deiense; programs. The basic findings may be . 
applicable to natural resource' management, , Mxth and Hendee (110) have 
recently'* summarized what seems tp be known about the classic diffusion^ 
adoption model. ^ . 

= ^ ■ ■ "S . ^ , ' ^ .. , • . • 

An important factor accounting for different adoption rates is the 
nature of th^ innovations: relative advantagej compatibility , com- 
plexity , trlalabillty, observability* For exanplas wildlife management 
on private lands is Incompatable with some deep-seated owner values and 
needs; it is cgmpleK; its trialability is not simple i and its observa- 
, bllity ^iis long in aoming* 

Five stages are generally recognized in the decision-^taaklng process 
of individuals * In an awareness stage, an , individual is first ' exposed 
to an Innovation idea* In an Interest stage^ the individual may seek 
more , informatibn. about an Innovation and consider if and how it applies 
to him or her* ^ Individuals who progress to an evaluation stage make a 
mental fapplicability of the innovacionp weighing the benefits and costSj 
complexitys trialability s and other considerations. Some individuals 
next move to a trial stage in which they actually experiment with tlffe 
innovation.. Trial leads either to adoption or rejection or something in 
between* - 

_ ' . , - * 

' According to the model, dif fugion within a social system typlcall^ 
is distributed among various types of individuals: innQvators ^ the 
venturesome; a a rl^ adopters g reapecced coTmunity models; early majority , 
the delibaratei late ma jority^ the skeptical ; nOn-adopters , laggards, or 
defenders of traditions^ dapendlng on one's po^nt of view, . ' 

J' - . ^ 

The mass media seam to be affective stimulating awAreness* 
Specialized media serve the intaresc sta^* . At the evaluation stage , 
intar-personal eoiranunicatiort appears- to be necessary—consultation with 
friends, neighbors, peer contacts^ and such "change agents" as extension 
personnel and salespeople. Personal contacts likely are important in 
the trial stage as well. (For a perhaps Qver-simpllf led example of a 
change agent supposedly at work in the inter^it^trial-^adoptlon process^ 
one can consult a typical bear, detergent, or pill TV eommerclali 
''Wall, I'll be darned* Brand X.does (taste, clean, cure) better. I'm_ 
going'^ Co switch to, XSuds-Llte, Suds-All, Suds-San)").; ^ 

The social system of^ which ha or she is a part defines a range of 
tolerable behavior for an individual and stlibstantially dictates the 



effectiveness, of dif fusion mnd ;adapcio'fi itrat . Tradit ionaf noma 
mean^a nttatlva ^attitude toward change; they can be a nearly iniur- / * 
mountablp barrier to innovation* Modern riornis favor' change > and make 
iTOOvation acceptable. Most people belong to several social Systems, 
whtc^may or may not be compatible. 

Thl^ tojuir of the- l&ciology of technology tranife^v? emphasizes that 
success depends heavily upon the'^haractetistlcs of the innovation as 
wall as on the iocial system of which the potantiar adopter is a part* 
The transfer process I according to the*model of diffutfion». is essen^ 
. tlally a rational one, and cheet'ieading is no substitute for eknowledge 
of the innoyation and the constraints in the path of its adoption. A 
successful trial must be initiated by what ths. particulat; society sees 
as/a eredibla practicioner * Once opinion leaders have become sinvblved 
in the process, the process, cannot be controlled, since /those leaders 
can^transmit their ideas and opinions to their peers in the social 
system, who in turn may transmit their ideas and opinions, Thi|s it is 
Important to' be certain. that an innovation is ready for trial before 
advertising it. Communication of this kind ^ through mass media is of , 
greatest utility when tied to Inter^personal communication. Individuals 
who can communicate new ideas to identified opinion leaders are essen= 
tlalp Creating an effective system of these "linkers'V might do as mucfi- 
as anything to speed anlightened environmental management. So might the 
Involvement of publics in biological or social research problems so they 
share "ownership" of resulting imovat ions, arid thus in some measure a 
responsibility for their ^implementatlpn, 

InfoCTiation diffusion leading to technology transfjer assumes' large 
n^bers of indiyiduals. making ratipAal decisions, in terms of the 
market, that will benefit the adoptor. .What. would be the rate of 
adoption of constraints on or regulation of behavior in a situation 
where government decides to force abstention? We don't know, yet 
constraint, with soma alleviation of the consequences of restraint, 
might ,be the most effective Way to attain desirable ^Rfironmental 
management on private lands' (133)* - 

The diffusion model is controversial , and at least one scholar (18) 
has observed tt^at the classic curve of diffusion in society, plotted 
against time, is simply a normal ogive, representing randomness rather 
than process* Departures from this curve — ^accelerators and decelera^ 
tors, for eKample^-are the matters of real interest* Thus we can 
recommend only caution in any slmjpllfed application of the technology 
transfer model* ^ 

Identifying who the opinion leaders are, for example, is not an 
easy task. The Yellow Pages have yet to list anybody under such a 
heading, and research shows them to be an ephemeral lot. In their, 
review of the literature on opinion leadership, Severin and Tankard 
(172) note that opinion leading depends on topic and time.,, so that who 
leads and who follows depends a lot on the subject matter at hand. Thus 
we are cDncerned about identifying primarily those whose influence 
concerns matters- such as agricultural or land use practices among d 
circle of acquaintances at the time, "Empirically s opinion leaders are 
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oft^n identified through salf--raports and nbminations from others, the 
'hmut method, being to triangulate the results/of at least two reliable 
idaatif ication strategies. - 

Reasarch has also revemled gome criaracterlitice ^^^ch point to the 
role of opinion leader^ \W.thln primary groups arid also serve to distin- 
guish them* Opinion leaders first of all tend to be perceived by their 
followers as persoriifiers of values held in high esteem by the. g'roups , 
such that othfrs wish, to .emulate them* , Severin^arid .tankard note that 
people do tend to associate with others like themselves * and the sharini 
of Inlluence in^prlmary groiips functions primarily to maintain the 
sijailarity of \ opinions and Ibehavlor within that group,/ (Influence has 
bean found to be bi-directional to a great extent, t"e.iulting in taore 
opinion-sharing than opinion-giving s at least regarding )publicf affairs 
matters.) Th% leader^p also perceived by followers asl competent and 
toowledgeable in the '^bject matter , and usually occupies a strategic 
niche amohg circles acquaintances , . so that he* or she is accessible to 
others within the,, ^oup and has some valuable contacts outside the 
gr©up""includlng specialized media— which can be tapped for special 
information on topics important to the group. 

in regard to diffusion of Innoyatlonj p peculiar cirSumstance t^ 
interwoven with the process so chat there is often a certain dissimi-, 
larity rather than similarity among individuals who interact. Severin 
and Tankard explain that "new ideas 'often come from people who are quite 
different from the receiver,'" which presents^ some barriers to effective 
cdtmnunication, since the source and receiver may not share attributes 
such as educational level, values, belief s, or social status. Such 
differences need to be taken into account in designing Information and 
education programs regarding innovative * environmental m_anageme'h)^ 
practices and policies. . 

What Communication as Ggmplement in International Development Tells Us 

Under tlfe aegis, of the Agency for "International Dfevelopment (AID) ^ 
battalions of American specialists in technology transfer took off 
throughout the world to introduce all manner of Innovations ^ armed with 
the belief that conmunlcation could bring .about economic development. 
They have filtered home sadder ri|it^ wiser , having discovared that it is 
economic development that creates a need. for comraunication.^ Grunig 
(63), for example^ observed, personally in Columbia that constraints were 
so strong in that underdevaloped country that few peasants had the 
latitude In their behavior ^to make use of technical information or to 
adopt, innovations. Large landowners, in contrasts were faring quite 
well economically using traditional agricultural practices and recog- 
nized no need for Gharige. Hornlk (74) has recently suramarizeS what 
overseas experience has taught us about the strengths and weaknesses of 
the technology transfer model. . - ' » 

While It seems to be true that communication technology , when used 
directly in an educational process ^ can provide a backbone to both 
organize and maintain change in a resistant environment, .and while it I 
seems Co be .true that taking advantage of the special qualities of a f 
variety of media through carefully designed software may enable the I 
^ ■ ' ■ ' . ' 
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^develjapment of a different ^instructional, process equa^^ 

inatructloni arid while it sseme to b% true that ebmiinication technology 
can magmify the ability of a population to speak to the central inMtljtu- 
tlons which affect t hem nonetheless if ^e have learned anything It- is 
che importance of ripe circimstartces, of tight context^ of making 
comunication activities fit as a cottplement to other activities^ and 
^that^comnunication interventions must complement or be accompanied by 
changes Irt resources or environments *n,The most repeated conclustpn of 
development ^ researcViers interested in persuasion via mass raedim is th^t 
^f fectivitiess is magnified-by complementing media messages with local 
audience groupa organised for listening, discussing, And deciding. 

In suitt, while conttnunicat ion technology cart take many roles iri 
devfelbpmenti its success in those roles depends on hbw it is done and in 
what clrc^stancea. Hornik' s message is one of caution and of a field 
not yet mature. 

What/ Research in Inviromaental Public Relations Tells Us \ 

There is occasional evidence in reaearcli literature that a public 
informatiort progr^ can in fact produce a particular public action, 
Chaffee and Ward (20) ^ for example^ presented evidencB that a newspaper 
cmpaigh had helped sell a school band iaaue ^in a small community . More 
recently^ Schnelle e£ al • (139) reported on a newspaper c&npaign that 
seemed temporarily to rfeduca litter in a small city. But the over-- 
whelming evidence offered by Grunig (61) in a thorough review of the 
literature of environmental public relations research was to the effect 
that attitude change is rarely if ever achievable through short-term 
communication efforts, and that attitude Is not necessarily a predictor , 
of actual behavior. For example, Chaffee and Linder (19) came to 
believe that while a person's evaluation of an attitude object may be 
influenced through information processing, those. effects do not neces- 
sarily carry over to corresponding changes in the person's directed 
behavior toward the object. y 

Public relations research does generally show a positive relation'^ 
ship between communication exposure and level of knovledgej the causal 
o^rder is not really clear, however* But research also suggests that 
level of .knowledge about a resource management issue may be Inver sely 
related %o an* ecological attitude on that issue when economic self- 
interest or some other stance intervenes. For example ^ the author would 
undoubtedly test out very highly in terms of detailed knowledge about a 
UpS* Navy plan to erect a massive underground radio cable network in 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan capable of communicating at great range 
with submerged Trident submarines. But that doesn't mean he sides with 
environmentalists strongly opposed to the high priority f^avy projact*. 
The cold warriori in him supercedes his ecologiqal conscience to the end 
that he supports the ELF project in the name of national security. 

While environmental i^ormation alone simply will not necessarily 
change behavior, media amplification is not without consequences in some 
cases; new Information may reinforce a pre^eKlsting attitude. For 
eKamplap people with a strong anti-pollution attitude may change their 
attitude toward a particular product as a result of information that the 
producer or produce is a serious pollutert Once the new Information has 



tbeeri accepted Arid' ine^grat^d, basic atticuded may shift *a^'^iree,^ and in- 
even fflpM extreme plel^e of '^4nf ortnation 6ec6mes acceptable, 'and so on* 
^libericely to orchestrace such a staged fc«apaign raiaes significant 
ethical questions, but mass eoimnMinicator.s sometimes practice the strategy 
by accident or deslgn--and we gradha adjust to the ridtion that the 
Viatnm War is a nightmare^ that Richard Nixon is culpable* br that the; 
mope . eridangered species is ht^nkiAd itself, * 

Attempts at attitude maft^^ulation have'^an inherent weaknesii they 
presuppose that public relations Is something that a person or an agericy 
' or an institution practices to get ot^er people to do what the oonmunl" 
cdtor wants them to do/ Attitude (manipulation has a simple appeal for 
ageoeies with a fixed model of howi others should behave and who look on 
PR as a "quick fix" for eliciting ylhat behavior. According to this 
approach » ,coimunicat ions change^ attitudes which in turn progr^ people's 
behavior. Grunig calls this attifiude model the "domino model" q£ PR. 
If we can just conrounlcate with people, according to the model, the 
coTOaurilcation domino will topple the attitudte domino and ^that will 
topple the behavior domino. In fadt/, social psychology reiearch suggests 
that such attitude model^s have little explanatory power. ^Ohe message 

e behavior.^ The domino s don't always 



seldom leads to one attitude and oi 



fall in .the same direction* Peop^le have free will. They control to a 
large extent their conmunicatip^fi their aC^^tudes, and their behavior. 
We cannot control all th^'ee with a quick/PR fix, 

'Grunig has proposed a "situational" mpdel. It suggests that the 
way a person perceives a situation af f ec^whether he or she communi- 
cates about a situation and how he or sfe coiraiunlGates. Four factprs 
are Involved* Problem recognitiQti represents the extent to which a 
person recognises that something is mjissing or indeterminant in a 
situation so that he or she stops to [think about the situation. 
Constraint recognition represents thi extent to which a person perceives 
'Constraints in a si&uation.^which limrtshis or her freedom *Co construct 
his or her o^^n behavior,^ A referent crtfearion is ,a guide or/rule-of= 
thmnb learned in previous situations which a person uses with discretion 
in a new situation. Level of involvement is the extent to which a 
person perceives a direct connection with- the situation* 

All in all, on the basis of . recent' studies with his colleague Keith 
Stammj Grunig* has cohcluded that environmental attitudes and actions are 
"situational,^" In other words, ttiere is probably" no such thing as a 
pervasive "land 'ethic , " any more than there .is an all-encompassing 
"Christian ethic*" If such is indeed true, not even a member of the 
Sierra Club or of Friends of the Earth will be on the side of the angels 
on all issues concerning environmental management. 

The Case of^ the Press' and the Snail Darter (163). Environmental 
resource managers frequently attempt to use the press to help gain 
public acceptance of management plans and policies* But the press has 
an agenda of its own, which may or^may not coincide with that of the 
environmental agencies* For examplej. "the, use or effect of subject 
matter or the literary tr'eatrae'nc calculated to aroL^e excited interest 
and emotional response" is a working definition ofl^ "reader appeal" 
journalists seek in trying to sell newspapers to- sustain a free press, 



and At^tm same time iris Webster* s of flcia^^^ "sensationalism 

So the professional riewspeTSoni inevit 
^not acandaiizlng t.he anvCroraiental cosrounity^ and the enyi^nme^ ^ 

management parson may in^|fertantJLy'play intp the hands of tW pfes^,^ 

Such seems to hav^ happened iri Che case of rte celebrtted snaii idart>er 
-versus tVAVs TelUco^ Dam; :ia 1972-^ . . .}/ ■^ . - 

A study (56) . has analysed representative press coverage of th^^| 
TellicQ Dam Issue, "Sensatio^alisin" was asaotiated principally wl^h ;the s i 
snail darter angles and principally in turn with sources quoted v in 
^torlesi npt Co newsperson interpretation. The apnclusion,r when V 
environmental management persons ^introduce a ''splashy'' .angle ihto an- - r 
environmental management contfpversy^ the response of the press Is 'i ' 
-predictable. The case of the press and the snail darter recalls a 
classic case of the resource management coiimiunicy over'-playin^Mts hand 
in a 1937 Grand Canyon archeQlogical expedition staged by thev AmericanV 
^^seum of Natural history knd promoted personally by^the Secretary of 
Interior. The pr^ss willinglyLtreated the fevent fs "a gre^t humane- 
interest story," only to be acmsed >y aclent,ists of "crass, sansatiorialism", 
(100) . It is at least an open ^question whether enviromentaltsts were 
wise to stalce the reputation— indeedi the solvency^ — of that movement on 
a confrontation that .would pit a dijminucive fish against the massive 
historic fordes of Industry, eoonomibSj cdnservatloni and politics ' 
represented by^ the Tennessee Valley Authority, and In a pr^ss climace 
which would guarantee that coverage of any substantive issues woulft be 
Inundated by the attiention paid to the^ "excited Interaat and emotional 
response" inherent in the snail daiter and its fate. 

^ While recent national surveys X61ilA2) indicate the dally press is 
increasingly ptMf fed with a cadre of environmental reporters that adapts 
professional responsibility and craftsmanship to the construction of a - ^ 
threatened environment as a social rea^dty to which readers can relate ^ 
chat same daily press will never be Immune to charges of "sensationalizing" 
when presentiad with '^a great human-- interest story" by the environmental 
management community* Significantly s the "Sto^'.TelJico" campaign was a", 
grass-roots campaign; the large national enviromental and resource^ 
organizations and agencies lent only fioken assistance (125), ^ Seemingly,, ' 
national conservation leaders were applying an old milltaty maxim: if 
you are going to fight, pick. a battleground^*f avorable to your tactical 
capabilities and strategic objectlvas. Thfey may have seen in Tellico 
environmentalism' s Vietnam. » ^ . ^ 

Environmental resource managers continuously face the challenge of 
discovering and explaining management optioft^iin an unemotional, objec- 
tive, self -^disciplined manner. l^en they do,' the press will usually ' 
meet them^half -way * If resource^ managers crpa&e "media events," they 
run the risk of losing ^virtually all controi\o£ the flow of public 
information* ' 



What Recent Persuasion Research *Tells Us 



^ An American ■ president is attempting' to pdrsuade citizens that they ' 
will no longer be able to use energy in the way 'they have become accustomed 
to; oil companies are "attempt ing to persuade the' ^American public that 



their profits are not excessive; the. OPE^ nations are hiring a public 
relations firm to persuade the peoples of the world tJiat OPEC is not the 
cause of oil shortages. On this and many other Issues various groups T 
are expending a great deal of money and, ironically, energy in persuasion. 
So there is a magic persuasion button that a group can push to get its 
Idea acrosSi right? Wrong, Roloff and Miller (132), in an exhaustive 
review of new directions in persuasion research, leave the reader with a 
potpourri of theoties but ho cook-book recipes, 

i For exMiple i whilf persuasion in a democratic society is by definl-' 
tibn devoid of coercion, in actual practice a persuasive message is much 
more &ff active if it is perceived as haying elements at least indirectly 
coercive, A carrot masquerading as a sticks in other yords. The 
receiver's self -awareness affects the persuasion process, and the self- 
awareness depends on the situation* One's own thought rehearsal induces 
more persuasion than message^arguinent rehearsal. While source credibility 
affects persuasion, people choose to participate in the process of/' 
persuasion with others who are most likely to satisfy needs and achieve 
goals which are most salient and important at the moment of choice;, we 
choose as communicants in a given persuasive situation those people 
whose characteristics most nearly satisfy the criteria we have esta- 
blished for that situation. In other ^words, there is no flat answer to 
the question, "Would 'you buy a used car from so-and-so?" On whether 
homo sapiens Is essentially rational or emotional there is no^ agreement* 
Should the opposition try to get a zoning ordinance defeated by telling 
the city council about the potential loss of wildlife, or by pointing to 
the venality 'of , the company wanting the change? Research^ results offer 
no clear-cU't answers to such questions. Some research suggests that 
messages using relatively low Intensity language are more persuasive 
than messages arguing very intensely; other research suggests that the 
opposite is the case in some situations. 

While the concept of persuasion has a clear and important focus in 
marketing, and while Madison Avenue invests significant amounts of 
capital in what are thought to be persuasive advertiaing messages, even 
the- most ^sophisticated' research' has not been able to explain /without 
equivocation how such information is processed'i^ithin the framework of 
consumer problems-solving ■ behavior . Apparently a ' great deal depends on 
whether or not the receiver is a "spectator" to or a "participant" in 
the process* For example, the popular conception that Great Debates 
play a pivotal role in president ial campaigns seems to be over-estimated. 

It would be nice if Roloff and' Miller offered tested 1-2=3 a^^^o^ches 
to persuasion, but such is not the case, l^ile persuasion continues to 
be valued , as an instrument of a 'democratic soQiety, its practice remains . 
an art and not a science, l4iat one can say is that in the rough-and- 
tumble world of everyday social conflict, as distinct from the Jsolite 
^onfines of drawing-room controversy, coercive potential determines the 
relative impact of most persuasive messages* ^ ^ ' ^ 

Wiij ^t St rategl e s ^o F Envi ronmenta l_ Interpret atio n^ Tell Us- 

Educators acknowredg^e it is mistake -to assume that behavior 
automat ically .will be mbdified as a result of either knowledge gain or 
attitude change or both, or nvo.n that changes, in knowledge and attitude 



are necessarily related. On the other hand, some research does in fact 
suggest that environmental education programs are associated with 
apparent knowledge gain, attitude changa, and behavior modif icatibn, 
Cangelosi (17) has recently synthesized such research undpr various 
strategies applicable to what the National Park Service terros "environ- 
mental interpretation." ' 

Reinforcement theorists view attitudes as a responie, and like 
other r^esponses, in their opiniAn, attitudes can be altered by changing 
rewards and punishments. They p^esen'e data to suggest attitude change 
can be facilitated by novel or lri^,ense coimnunicatlon stimuli, by * 
moderate fear appeals, by a punisr^Mnp^orlented approach, by a factual 
approach* and by, a reward in the form of a persuasive mespage with an 
explicitly drawn conclusion, . 

Functional theorists posit that attitudes mmry^ certain functions 
for the individual: under^andlng, need satisfaction^ ego-defense, 
and/or value expression; and that in order to understand or attempt to 
change a giveir attitude," it is necessary to understand the function or 
functions it serves for a person. 

» Cognitive dissonance theorists believe a state of tension occurs 
whenever a perso^ ^holds two cognitions that are Inconsistent. In order 
tS reduce the tension, the peirson may discredit the sources mispercelve 
or misunderstand the coimnunication, or be especially attentive to 
consonant information only. Particularly, a person who is deeply 
comiitted to his or her point of view may only "hear" the side of the 
argument that suppp^s his or her existing view; hence education often 
is ineffective that Attempts to change deep-seated attitudes. 

Environmentalists sometimes benefit from the cognitive dissonance 
model at work. Take the issu^ of recycling, for example. Many people 
start recycling their cans, bottles, and newspapers not because they are 
really concerned about resource ^scarcity or waste disposal but because 
of some neighborhood' pressure. But this motive does not sustain the 
Inconvenience of recycling, so they go seeking information that will 
help resolve their dissonance, and they may wind up forming an attitude 
of genuine ecological concern. Beginning recyclers, then^ often become 
coticerned .because they recycle, not the other way around, and in such a 
phenomenon mot^ lie the greatest value in otherwise^token campalfins 
('137). . 

^Reactance theorists disagree with the cognitive dissonance concept. 
Instead, they believe that if a decision Is irrevocable , or as the time 
to m^ke a decision approaches, "pre^decisional convergence" can occur; 
that Is, the subject will see two .options as equally attractive. For 
example, faced wich the inevitability of Induction, a draftee may switch 
from conscientious objection to armed forces conformity. On the other 
hand, reactance supporters believe^ that when one's set of free behaviors 
is eliminated or subject t^o threa^foE elimination, there comes a drive 
to recain or re-ostablinh Che threatened' or eliminated behavior. The 
reaction to the Volstead Act^ comes to mltid. 



In aimmi^ry, in spite "of the dif ficulty of the talk, and In/spite of 
varying^J^cpncepts of what happens and why, certain educationalj approaches 
seeE^to has able to be employed which inay have a potential for beginning 
to get people to rethink their posicions on various topias. 

What Experience in Reforming Private Land Practicfes Tells Us 

The private landowner'^ irritability is rising over the legal 
hurdles which continue to interpose between land otoership and land use,: 
Whatever mechanisras we use to protect wildlife, for example , they must 
be equitable to succeed. There must be a give-^and-get relacionship 
between landowner and public. The land .developer and the environmentalist 
can, together, find better solutions than those of the regulatory agency 
or court. So says Kuperberg (90) after a decade of developing a con- 
stituency for the land and its wildlife — involved and informed indi- 
viduals. . ^ 

History has shoTO how the ownership and use of land perverted 
ecological functions, with increasing inf ringemerit on wiTdlife habitat. 
But wildlife will likely riot be saved if the price is further unilateral 
loss of private land use rights* The challenge of today is how tq allow 
for both humankind and wildlife in private land; use. Kuperberg's answer, 
is by diverse means and by encouraging innovation, showing the value to 
humankind of wildlife and natural systems*, We must lead, encourage, and 
conmend, Kuperberg says, the private land users and decision-makers 
whose actions protect natutal systems* ^^n short, we must make the 
enhancement of wildlife and its habitat as exciting and challenging as 
it has d^ways been to^ conquer, exploit, mass produce, and demolish. 

The incentive Kuperberg offers is relief from excessive regulation, 
cantor ted^odes, outdated ordinances, and leaky , legislation. The 
public's power to grant such relief can represent significant cash 
benefits tg private land owners who ^ he says,^ presently lope millions 
of dollars a^year^to zpning battles, budldlng - c©des , labor contracts, 
and transportation laws which waste energy, re»urces, and time. The 
public's representatives ca^ grant each measure of relief In return for 
an equal measure of guar^teed future for natural ecosystems. These 
tradeoff s^can be initially accomplished through restrictive covenants , ' 
transfer of development rights, land banking, ■ planned unit development, 
variance, speeial: consideration laws, and other legal mechanisms already 
/in e^^istence* After successful land use models are underway, legisla-' 
tlon can be reconstructed to encourage further the spread of wildlife^ 
sensitive land uses. 

^ As an aid to widespread acceptance of such idias, a method of 
assessing the real- benef its to :f ree enterprise and society in general is ^ 
required---a conversion table and yardstick for measuring values to 
humanity in cerms all can understand* Kuperberg suggests the elements 
for dreating such a measuring device already exist: ahergy accounting 
and stress'-benef it taxatiQa* * . ^ 

% Kuperberg offers a number of examples of his approach at work. The 
sequence he' describes sounds remarkably like the Innovation diffusion 
model: venturesome individuals who care, people who synthesize new 



solutions and then help make them happen, successful projects that will' 
lead to duplication, codified broad public opinion represented by 
changes in law. ^ / ^ 

What a SociQcultural Q^^tation Tells Us 

Given the import of social relationships to an individual, some 
research has focused on the ways in which one's perceived relationship 
to others^^Wuld modify behavior* As- we have saidj Miller (103) observes 
that much persuasiye discourse is at least indirectly coercive, relying 
on threats aftd promises, and their credibility. A lot of " these attempts 
at friendly persuasion rely on a notion of social approval or disap- 
proval of a given action as the primary form of Indirect coercion* Such 
an approach, obviously, underlies many advertising messages for prodiicts 
ranging from dandruff shampoo to laundry detergent, / 

A sociocultural model ^of this klnS is eKplaimd by DeFleur and 
Ball-Rokeach (37), who ^ote that variables 'such as an individual's 
organizational membership, work' roles, refer£nca groups, and primary 
group norms can shape overt behavior in ways relatively uninfluenced by 
personal predispositions. One function of groups, they note, is to ) 
provide members with shared definitions of reality-^lncluding appro- 
?'prlate ^nterpretations of phenomena and prescriptfions of proper behavior^ 
via consensual validation. The role ^of communication and persuasion, 
according to this model, fs to give people "new and seemingly group- 
supported interpretations—sbcial constructions of reality—regarding 
some phenomenon toward which they are acting*" 

Following from the model, the conmunicator can be in a position of 
getting around the consensual validation process by leading the audience 
to believe that some interpretation^ or beH^vior has been socially 
sanctioned by groups relevant to them. This approach would perhaps be, 
the most effective in regard to "new" phenomena — ideas or innovations as 
yet culturally undefined regarding .interpretation and behavior. In 
American society, note. DeFleur and Ball-Rokeach, "individuals are 
members of groups that are of significance to them, but at the same time 
tha social organization patterns of such groups are sufficiently complex, 
contradictory, and *hetarogeneous so that modes of reaction to new issues 
are not uniformly prescribed." Thus information about acceptance of 
"innovative" ■resource use techniques by others Important to the indi- 
vidual, and reports of their behavior, coupled with suggestions of 
social and cultural norms which would reinforce acceptance, could play a 
role in effective environmantal management. 

Distilling What We Know Into Guidelines ^ 

Conmiunication as education takes place within a congeries of 
factors j mQst of which ara not amenable to simple manipulation* . Atti-- 
tude change is rarely if ever achievable through short-term communl/- 
cation campaigns,' nor is attitude necessarily a predictor of actu^ 
behavior. Ecological cognitions do not necessarily lead to an eco- 
logical conscience nor to ecological action. Although the mass media 
may stimulate awareness of ideas, most human behavior and attitudes are 



rooted in an individual's social ecoaystem. The most repeated con= 
elusion of researchars interested in persuaslpn i^ that effectiveness i 
magnified by complementing media messages with local audience groups 
organized for listening, discussidn, and deciding. Thus^a cooperative 
adult education mechanism, linking federal and scat'e instrumentalities 
^ with local groups in an essential .two-way flow of comnunication,^ may 
provide the best single model for helping to Achieve environmental ' 
management.' If there could be a measure of coyert coercion associated 
with the communication J Igs persuasiveness would seem to be enhanced. 



ENVIRONMENTAL COMMUNICATION: FAD OR FIXTURE? 



So whither environinental cotmnunication? Russell Trains former head 
of the Council on Enviromnental Quality, chinks the future of the 
enviromnental movement will depend on ■'reconciling environmental, 
social, and economic goals; on shifting from pollution control to 
pollution prevention; and on the general public's commitment to environ- 
mental protection'' (160) , 

What in fact do public opinion polli tell us? / 

Drawing on results of 1977 Gallup pollSs Sierra Club head McCloskey 
believes a public coimnitment to enviroOTiental protection has been 
"consolidated by the majority into an enduring American value" (158)* 
After contacting opinion leaders around the country in 1978, Delong of 
the United Press agreed in a^seties of newspaper dispatches that *'the 
envlTOranental establlsteent may turn out to be the single most powerful 
force shaping the lives of Americans for years to come" (159), A 1979 
Wisconsin study Indicates eight out of 10 persons in that state are 
still "very'* interested in their environment * and nedrly seven out of 10 
believe taxes should be used td fund envlrotunental information programs. 
Interestingly , asking a specialist or attending a course are not pre-,,, 
f erred ways to get environmental informationi the study showed. Most 
respondents get their environmental information from newspapers, radio, 
television, or magazines—and they put the Information to practical use 
in their homes, on community issues, on their jobs j and in recreational 
pursuits, they say (85)* 

In what Is perhaps that most definitive national polls a survey of 
current public opinion on environmental . and energy matters was conducted 
in 1978 as part of a Resourcis for the Future study of the environmental 
movement. The RFF study was designed to make as rigorous a test as 
possible .of the hypothesis that environmentallsm is an enduring concern. 
The results of the survey were striking* Although the respondents were 
deeply concerned about inflation and taxes, their support for environ- 
mental protection was strong and unwavering ^ and their sympathy with the 
environmental movement was at a high level, with no sign of a backlash 
(104). ^. 

Environment magaEine says environmentalists seem to have demon-- 
strated they can at least make the environment a troublesome political 
issue and one that has to be dealt with: "Many members of Congress 
would just as soon avoid getting themselves into a situation where they 
have to take on the environmentalists" (143). Congressmen may be 
taking their signals from California, where sociologist Wohlwill has 
found that, at Least in the case of a referendum on a coastal zone 
regulation act, "support for an environmental protection measure cut 
across a wide spectrura of society," despite earlier sociological 
.■■ ' . ■ ' ^ 
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research that, suggested environmentalism was an upper-mlddleM-class , 

Democratic, if not an elite* social movement (201) • So maybe tijfe is on 
the side of environmantali'sm. \ / 

If in fact there has been an emerging toerican ecological conscience, 
it may be due in part to increased media attention .to' "the ecology 
beat." For exaanple, In 24 sampled issues of the New York Times in 1962 
there werellO column inches of environmental news; fifteen years l^ter 
the figure was 683, For the Chicago Tribune the comparable figures are 
evan more striking: 1962, 70; 1977, 791 (117), If it did nothing else, 
by -officializing" environmentalism, the 1969 National Envirormental 
' Policy Act has given the press mOTif old "riews pegs" on which to hang 
environmental reportage. 

Are there any fundamental reasons why the environmental movement * 
could be alive and kicking fdt a long time? 

At the outset there is the hlsh vislbirity of the basic problem. ^ 
The Issues confront young and old, farmers and city dwellers and subur^ 
bah housewives, scientists an^ sportsman, industrialists and workers, 
They all know mounting energy and pollution conundrums well. Newspaper 
"Xyeaders, as we've said, are now well aware of environmental events that 
once went largely unreported, * 

^ Second, environmentalism is not alone; it is linked to a large ^ 
infrastructure of old and new professional bureaus, voluntary organi- 
zations, and businesses. It inheres and enhances some political 
muscle, some financial wherewlthall, and a good deal of experience at 
energizing public support* A whole b%jtery of veteran and redtuit 
public and private employees can't let environmentalism. fade. For 
exMple, former Audubon field man Browder points out that key environ- 
mental activities were "all organized and active wtll before 1969-70"^ 
and are still viable—like "the League of Women Voters long campaign for 
water pollution control, parks and wilderness preservation fights, and 
coastal wetlands conflicts" (140). Pollution control spending from 1976 
through 1985 may exceed $554 billion. That is ^20 times the cost of the 
space program. 

You may hear it said that the Achilles heel of environmentalism is ^ 
thafe it s really not a coherent movement but at best is a very loose 
confederacy of assorted groups that at any given movement can spin off 
in counter-productive directions. But that very diversity inherent in ^ 
the environmental tovement bodes well for_ its survival 7 It is not a 



monoculture; no one artillery barr 
'groups marching to environmental, d 
saySj "We have each approached the 



e can possibly wipe out all the 
rums. As California geographer 'Cooley 
movement in our own way* It would be 



deadly if we were all on exactly t He same wavelength" (167) 

Fourth, environmentalism' s t enureses assured in part because U,S, 
environmentalism is so at home, so Indigenous . On the one hand, the . 
environmencal problem lends icself in part to cechnolooical solutions^^ 
gross scientific and engineering approaches, ^Xmericans are simp.Ly very 
good at big, massive engineering problems. Look what has happened just 
in the lifetime of adult Americans, We have lassoed the .mountains and 
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deserts of the West with sinews of concreti and steely for better or 
worsa* We have inundated simultaneously tne forces of Fascism on two 
continents with tons of tanks.and howitzers and war planes, f^e have in 
turn revitalized whole continents with massive shipments of industrial 
know-^hdw. And more recently we have gone to the moon, from hindsight 
almost as easily as a Sunday drive * We are simply superb at accepting 
.big technological challenges and licking them, L " 

Then, toos there is an ethical, or mo^al, dimension to the environ^ 
mental movement which is also very Mtrican. This country was born a| 
a moral movements We made the conquest of ^Trans--AppalachiM a moral 
movement* Its real leader was not Daniel Boone but John Wesley. Qur 
great-grandfathers were cak^n up by an intense moral movement in Che 
1830 's and 40's~the abolition movement. We didn't really start gettin'^g 
out of the Depression until w,e changed it from an economic problera to a 
moral movement. That was FDR's signal contribution. When he got up on 
that dark day in Washington arid said, "we have nothing to fear but fear 
itaerf,"^ he changed the whole ges*calt , if you please, of the country* 
More recently we have experienced profoundly moral civil rights and 
anti=Vietnam mov^ments^ So, ^in the sens.e that environmentallsm requires 
changes in standards, requires value judgments, requires, as Aldo 
Leopold said, the emergence of an ecological conscience, it is a moral 
or ethical movament, with a high survival value on the American landscape. 

Nothing, to coin a phrase, succeeds like successes , Like the civil 
rights and Vietnam protest movemsrit^ before it, the ^ environmental 
mcfvement has had its successes* You may call them picayune or you may ^ 
a4ll chem impressive, depending on your perspective, but it cannot be 

enled that environmentaliscs do have a batch of victory medals on their 
chests. Great or small, the successes breed the sort of confidence it 
takes to keep any movement going. For eKaraple, environmentalists in 
action have led directly or indirectly to modifications, delays, or 
halts to assorted dams, canals, power plants, roads, ski resorts, golf 
courses, oil leases, pipelines, jetports,, insecticides, and SST's; have 
spawned some 30 state enyironmental policy acts; have created an environ^ 
mental press; have reformed public participation in policy * formation, 
surprisiggly enough on the part of the U,S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
the USDA Forest Service particularly; and have implanted environmental 
studies programs in just about every college and university in the 
country, | 

If anything, however, really speaks to the durability of environ- 
mentalism, it is the evidence from a study (144) that, for many young 
people, Earth--Day was not a momentary fling but an introduction to life 
careers in environmental action. It is incalculable, the effect of the 
presence of this maturing cohorc in the crossroads and cosmopolitan 
centers of the country. As they move up the ladder of cormnunity involvement, 
these citizens can increasingly lend an environmental cast to resource 
.management decision^making (i). 

Drawing on a survey of such environmentalists themselves, Mitchell 
(105) believes environmentalism seems destined to a cantinued rola as a. 
reformist movement which harbors a vision of an ^'appropriate" society 
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for reforms that are neither too deep nor tog left to afleriate either 
its middle-class constituency or its potential allies among the less 
affluent members of society* v - 

^ . :• 

^ , In such an environment » effective envirotiaental comaunication may 
be 'achieved. _ ' 

Yet can environmental comriunication really do any good? Communi- 
cation research generally shows a positive relationship between corranu-- 
nicatipn media exposure and level of knowledge* But research also 
suggests that level of knowledge about a resource management issue may 
^e Inversely related to an ecological attitude on fhat issue when 
economic self=interest or some other stance intervenes* 

If attitudes are not necessarily related to knowledge » long-term 
coOTsunication research klso Indicates that (a) salient attitudes are 
usually no^ subject to manipulation through short-^term coiraaunication 
programs^ and (b) that attitudes are unreliable predictors of actual 
behavior* ' ^ . || 

So where does all this leave us? Is environmental conmunlcation 
surely a journalism of futility? Can no one really change? Can a 
nation of go-getters cool their , conspicuous consumption? Can a flow of 
, environmental information" have some impact? 

-'4 

an individual can change there Is some anecdotal evidence* 
Here, Jor example, are the words of a Wildlife expert in the Southwest, 
vintage 1919i ^ 

We have to understand the real destructiveness of 
predatory animals on garner*, No refuges or regulation 
. ' . of game kill will get us anywhere unless thepe predators 

are cleaned out*** It is going to take patience, and money v 
to^catch the last wolf or lion in New Mexico, but the 
last one must be caught 1 - i 

And here are the words of a wlldilfe expert in 1949r 

The cowman who 'cleans his range of wolves does not 
realige that he Is taking over the predator ' s job of 
trimming the hard to fit the range* Ha has not learned 
to think like. a mountain. Hence we have dustbowls, and 
rivers washing the fucure into the sea, Perhaps this is 
behind Thoreau's dictumr in wlldness is salvation of the 
world* Perhaps this is the hidden meaning in the howl 
of the wolf, long known among mountains, but seldom per-- 
ceived among men* ^ 

The wricer in both casas^^Aldo Leopold (141). Something obviously 
happened to Aldo Leopold in chose 30 years. ^ flo called it the arrival of, 
an ecological conscience," Environmental communication as educacion 
may have played a role* . 

We are often asked, "Wliat was the single most effective environ^ 
mental communication device or message of the past period? 
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Rachel Cargbn * g Silent Spr ing ip 1962 is of ten' described as the 
firebell in the night that first alerted Marica to environmental 
hazards. It did thats but it was essantially a single-issue approach'. 
Lynton Caldwell;' s ''Environment: A New Focus 'on Public Policy"- was a 
landmark paper, but it reached only a scholarly audience. So did the ^ 
"Future Environments of North America" symposium in 1965* A unique 
joint House-Senata colloouium on "A National Policy for the Environment" 
in 1968 prodded Congress cut received minimum press coverage^ " Big 
coverage of the Santa Barbara oil spill in 1969 some sociologists have 
said triggered massive environmental concern, ajid other socioiogists 
attribute the rise of a public environmental awareness to Earth Day and 
its associated mass media splash, ' - 

But we would have to say the single most effective environmental 
communication message of the ce^ury was totally inadvertent"the 1969 
view from the moon of a fragile, finite spaceship earth, fulfilling the 
description of Adlai Stevenson a decade before, that here we are, 
partners on a very small planet, with nothing between us and infinity 
bu^ ^ ^ have and make of it. It was a powerful visual message ^ 
inde^u, and Walter Cronkite and the CBS Evening News riveted it in our " 
minds. By conquering the frontier of outer space we had discovered 
another frontier—the search for a state of harmony between humankind 
and Che only earth we have. . 

Regardless of which of these devices or messages you consider the 
more compelliag, you will notice they are all examples , ' not of environ- 
mantal education in any formal sense ^ but of envif'ormiental communication 
EFJ aducation* 

In the final analysis, enlightened management for envli^miental 
sanity will proceed only^s far and as fast as public opini^ will 
sanction. For the most part, if anybody does, it will be the general 
public that will blow. the whistle on pollution and energy waste. And to 
a significant degree it can be professional interpreters of environ-^ 
mental issues who may help affect public attitudes and actions, for good 

ill. It has seemed t^ be. so on the conservation front. It may' be 
even more so in a day when public attitudes and actions are the heart of 
identifying environmental problems and ^arriving at solutions in tune 
with technological capabilities, general values, social objectives, and 
economic wherewithall* 

) ■- ■ 

In the words of the late Glenn Frank, the futute of America may 
well be in the hands of the interpreter. Commoner thinks soi 
* 

Public knowledge is essential to the solution of every 
environmental problem^ In effect, the citizen faces an Important 
question about modern technology: sooner or later, every human 
endeavor—if it is to continue^ — ^must pass this simple testi is 
it worth what it costs? these are value judgements, not determined 
'by scientific principle.- They are matters of morality, of sacial 
and political judgement. In a democracy they belong not ii^ the 
hands of 'experts' but in the hands of the people (25). 
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Brubaker agrees^ 



'I 

U tm first ^rf 



:|, ' In a democracy like the United StateSs tm first ^require- 
ment for poliGy information is widespread public awareness 
of the nature of issue, l^ile the technical complexities of . 
enviromnental problems often are too much for the average 
citizen^ the quality problem can bte related^ in understandable 
^ terms to the nature and magnitude of our consumption, to the 
enviromnental standards we want to maintain, and to the kinds 
of trade-^offs required to attain them (15). 

In the broad p interpreters of environmental issues can play f^ur ' 
principal roles ^ to reinforce public understanding of ^ the ecological 
system of interlocking parts-^-humanklnd, culture, and natural environ- 
ment ; to deepen public knowledge of environmental problems^--their nature 
and causes; to introduce concepts of multidiscipllnary management that 
can help secure an environment fit for life and fit ior living; and to^ 
involve people in ecological issues that will respond to citizen 
GOimltment and action (153) • Environmental communicators assume there 
is a body of technological know-how and ecological attitudes that can 
help achieve a state of harmony between humankind and environment if 
people will but change their cultural values and engineering propen^ - 
sitiea.^ They try ta explain the ecological principles, economic facts, 
engineering techniques, esthetic perceptions, and ethical standards ^that 
must undargird any search for environmental sanity* In essence, .envi- 
ronmental coirmiunlcatdrs can help to^lay a basis for action, to elucidate 
the choices in resource use and relate them to 'general values and social 
objectives, to preparfe people for constructive change, and to suggest 
practical guidelines for the emergence of a viable acologlcal conscience 
(166).. / ' . ^ 
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ENVIRONMENTAL COMMUNICATIONi A SUMMARY OF 
PROBLEMS AND PROlVnSES 

What are some of the problems and possibilities associated with the 
process of environmental cotmnunication? Using as an outline the Hiebert-- 
Ungureit=Bohnfi (72) model of the mass communication process, let us look 
in sugary at the manifest cantributions of, critical constraints on, 
and latent capabilitier in the components of environmental comnunication. 

Communi c a t o r s ' ' 

Mass communication begins with a communicator. In the enviroimental 
conmunication ecosystem there are five principal types ^ mass media 
personnel themselves, the I&E (information and education) people employed 
by resource management agencies at all echelons of government, the 
voices of consarvation/environmental-action. organizations, publicists 
for resource industries, and personnel on the staffs of formal ^nd 
informal edticatlonal institutions from universities to park visitor 
centers. 

So diversa arejthese coimnunicators that it ia both difficult and 
dangerous to generd>^|e about them, but this much might be saidi first, 
from the perspective o^\hlstory there havJ probably been few more 
dramatic examples of th^xes^nse of mass coTmnunicators to a public 
problem than the irruptionXpf environmental news in the 1965-1972 
period; second, with some b^iliant exceptions, these communicators 
often lack either adequate scientific background or adequate conmiuni» 
cations skills, dependins/ on their Affiliations; third, the thrust of 
their messages has been ip^ much afong the lines of over-simplified ' 
"search and destroy'Vmissions against ecologfcal or economic Villains; 
and fourth, together they ri^res/nt an as-^yet largely untapped^ resource 
for stimulating. In our societ/^ an orderly system of making environ^ 
mental choices that has no precfedent in all of human history (135), 

Contents ^ ' 

■ A great deal of the recurrent complaining about environmental 
coiranunicators stems from differing perceptions of the proper content of 
the mass media; that is, of their uses or functions* Depending on your 
particular posture, you may say the primary purpose is news and infor^ ^ 
matj^on, or analysis and interpretation, or education, or persuasion and 
public relations, or sales and advertising , or entertainment. The plain 
fact ia that all mass media have always been and always will be used in 
all these ways by society. At any given moment the dominant function is 
a reflection of varying definitions and departures. In recent year,s any 
debate has centered largely around the 'divergenc dogmas of advocacy and^ 
objectivity. The trouble may stem, principally from two problems; 
first, for any particular Seattle Post rntelliglncer story ot\ clear^ . ' 
cutting, for example, what is seen as objective^ reporting 'by the Sierra 
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Club will invariaB^y be viewed as advodacy editorializing by Boise- 
Cascade, arid vice versa; and second, there has bee^ a cendency on the 
part of all the mass madia in recent years to blur the distinctions in 
mechanical-presentatlon between so-called straight news and so=^called 
commentary. 

Codes . ^ * 

!toss, media modify and expand the codes — the language and symbol 
systems — used in communication. The public has long been familiar ^ for 
example, with th^effect of front-page headlines on our perception of 
what is important affl &Ven on what it meaap* We are onfy now becoming 
familiar with the effect of the TV camera on our perception of events. 
In a sense the only truly mass informatibn media In the country are^the 
30-mlnute evening newscasts and related dQCumentaries of the three 
national networks* To a significant degree what Americans know about 
environmental problams- is what the ubiquitous tuba has told them. This 
has been both boon and bane* Photogenic .environmental Insults like a 
Santa Barbara oil spill or a New York smog have- been covered in techni- ^ 
color, but less dramatic yet more pervasive degradations like creeping 
slurbs have been difficult to capture on film and ^even more difficult to 
interpret (107) - \ ' * 

^ .The print media have a related hang-up * Long practiced in covering 
momentary conflicts and conflagrations like football games and fires 
^that start, flare up, and reach a conclusian before preas timaj news- 
papers and magazines have trouble lending to ^the quiet crises^ of envi- 
ronmentalism the type of low-key , sustained coverage the subject demands 
Littia wonder that readers have real difficulty sewing together a 
coherent understanding out of bits and patches of news. 

Media coders tend to follow certain codes^within-codes s or news 
formulae* One.^bjsic news ingredient that tendivto inflate environmental 
coverage is its inherent "conflict quotient," The heart of the environ- 
mental story is a form of war^^mankind versus the elements, husbanders 
versus devetopers, nonsarvatiQn versus creature comforts* This all * ^ 
makes good copy* 

^ )l On the other hands a basic news ingredient that tends to deflate 
environmental cQverage is' its current lack of ''personality*" We have no 
0,J^, Simpson or Billie Jean King or Henr^Kissinger who personifies the 
subject. In the long run thir lack of personality will jtrobably be all 
toL^the good; at present it plagues headline coders and cameramen seeking 
homan-interest angles and. Jriandy nicknames* Perhaps Ralph Nader will 
emerge as a personification of environmental concern* A spectator sport 
needs personalities, and that^ is what environmentalism is now^--a spec- 
tator sport, Ivlien it becomes a participator sport it "will acquire a 
news angle' of ics own. . , ' 

News= formulae, or "coders^', codes/' play , a subtle yet sure role, 
then, in the envi ronmencal m^5'S cominunicacion^ process * Ano Cher ^example : 

The mass media %re eVent^oriented '(166). No event, no news* This 
cqder's code complicites environmental coverage. An occasiortal t approach 
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is to "stage" a^everit.. E-Day was such^a 4av*lce * It Is very easy tp 
■ovet-do creating events, however, eredibillty declines quickly (169). 

Another codar's code ii the pheriOTenon known as /*Af ghanistanlsm, " 
which decrees that if you are going to inveigifi against a problem, make 
Sure.it is a far-away .problem* This code isremployed most cQtranonly hy 
'editorial writers on small-city dailies, 'Af ghanis^anism may apply 
particularly to environmental issues (76)^. tt is simply safer to attack 

Corps of Engineers dam someplace than the smokestacks of, a local 
^industry. " ' ' * 

Gatekeepers / . ' ^ ^ 

To an extent not always fully appreciated ; what are called gate- 
keepers control what we read and see* and" hqw^ (54, 496), They are 
individuals wlchin the ^media^Llike virersar^Jce editors and TV conti- 
^nuity p%^onnel, who make the'%acisions kbo¥p/^^ content "and 

coding* ^ ' * 

On the basis of recent .surveys, you jCtonVt \find a consensus as to 
what constitutes .environmehtal -news (^1^ 1425 190)* At one pole Is the^ 
gatekeepe^r with a boondock background who equates environmentalism/pnly 
with open-country issues .like poil erosion: - At t^e opposite pole is the 
gatekeeper- wlttf an* urban ^'a^^^tat ion who^excludes cdnventional conser- 
vation issues from^his defiriition op4tnvironmental news and thinks of it 
in terms largely of urban planning. In between are all sorts of inter- 
grades* One can see hpw the tilt of a'particular gatekeeper would 
markedly effect what gets top play in "a particular paper on a particular^ 
day* In the absence of a consensus national environmental 'agenda, 
disparate gatekeepers would continue to have a disproportionate effect 
on what various audiences hear arid see* If diversity is an ecological 
desideratums we certainly seem to have it among gatekeepers* 
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Now we come to the principal media of communication themselves; 
books j bopkletSi, newspapers, magagdnesL, motion pictures ^ radio, tele-* 
vision, and, "others , " the lattej categDry including sb^nd recording, 
direct mail,^ sp^eeches, audiovisual" materials, and data banks* Each 
uses, or is used byj the variousicommunicators in the environmental 
coiranunication ecosystem- s 

To a marked degree, pro|4'ssor speechm,akets were^ th^ Jeremiahs of 
the . first-generation environmental movement*/^ Then book publishers 
became John the Baptists, At the same time ^ spfecialized magaEines began 
exploring the^ broader dimensions ' of conservation* General.=circulation 
magaEines lacer joined in Brochures from goHfernment agencies and 
resource-related industries ra^de their contributipn*^ Newspipe^s were 
comparac ively slow to Latch onto the. anvlronmencal story, but by 1971 
environmencal issue's topped the list of editorial topics around the 
country. . Famous IV voicGa cLimaxed the arr'ivai of the envi rdnmentai 
message . ' , .. ' . . . ^ 
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Today p now that , we/taow the^e/ate no ^asy sa^ only dlf^tcult^ 

, queitiOM, we are 'baGk at the ^stage where; fiha second^generation environ^' 
mental"©^ sage is emanating la^g4^y from s^i6ntist ^peechmakeri. The * 
othe^ media will gradually davalop. strategies to hanMe the ;varioua 
^voleesi but it wlll^take ti©a"and reaeptive audiences. Sclentlsta, 
public arid private* could heip' t£»^ey would ""exploit mteins of talking to 
publics instead of to themsalyes* ^ . . . ^ 

Reguiators ' , ' 
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The regulators \ of ibmsa madia , such as court tf, gpvenunent co^la-- , 
sibns, \consumers> professional organizations ^ &nd public pressure 
groups J are ekternal in the sense* that they , function outside th^ actual, 
media systems, but through laws, 'rules* rgstrictibhs, ari^ informal 
pressures thay can iinpact on both the Gontent aridfr^the itructure of the , 
media - = . \ . ■ . ■ ^ ^ / ^ ^ ' ^ , , ■ ■ . ' _ " s . , \ ' : ^- ' ■ ' 



Threk types^of regulations have had a profound effect'^n the flow / 
o£' environmental cqrrfunidation* First, the NEPA *requirem#nt^^r envit 
ronmehtal impact- statements has provided manifold griit for^ the ^laws 
inillv particularly wheh^accQnipanied by court challenges and counter^^ 
changes* ^ Second, ,the ♦failure of consumers to respond to some specialized 
environmental periodicals^ has markedly skewed t|ie free flow^ of varied % 
ihf oration A Thirds the heavy hand of econpinic interasts has in some ^ 
cases suppressed hard-hitting environmerital reportage, ' : . ^ 

To a ^egrea, the quantity and quality of comminicaClon on any' ^ 
■ particular topic are regulated not so much by ovart censorship as by 
covert ' neglect # For example, whereas .environmental considerations were^ 
high on the agendas of the Rqbsevelts, Kennedy, and Johp^on, they" 
receiv*ed sftort shrift f^om Nixon and Fori^ and halting attentiohi^fr9m. \\ 
Carter,. In . the' absenc^ of federal initiftlve, environmental mass .V^. - 
comtaunicati^s have .a hard time ''giaking -newsV^ eKcept^ where local or. ■ 
^ state ins t rumen talifrdes ganerate= headlines* , , ' : 

pri'^ the other^'hand, while of f^ials; inside the federal Environmen^a^l 
Prote^t^ii Agency concede that . the ecological zeal of tfte-early 1970' s 
may have be eh t emp e r e d by the f ue 1 - s ho r t^ an d i n f 1 a t i on- wr a c ke d 1 9 80 ' S , ^ 
Adminiitrator pou^las .Costle says the past dfecade has also m^de his 
agency 'bettejr^ prepared to argue- its ease^effectlvelyi "In 1,0, years .we 
have become a seasoned, clearly more mature agenpy. The kind of 
Vreguiatory and. scientific analyses we are* now^ping are light-years 
ahead, dt what they once were, And because of that we aren't losing many 
battli% (29) . ^ " / > ' ^ . 

J. Aftong the most importknt compotiehts of the anvlronmental, communEr 
cation process |are filter's-^the. eyes and*#ars- through which we perceive 
the wojtld^rthe ptoducts^of' our genera culture systems the particulars^ 
Bpdiety. or 'sub-Quljure^in wftich we livei and our. individual' valtae,s ^nd 
^biases. The^e- filters raarkecily effect what /we think we see and hear, 
.and. even whe^€^er Vwl hear or s^e anything. ' ' - - . ■ 
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- The Author la a country preacher's son* One of his father's ^. 
fawrite texts was that classic line from Isaiah i "Woe unto them that 
join.house ^to house, that lay field to field, 'till there is no placaV 
where one mAy be alone in the^midst of the earthJ* The author grew up 
with a trout rod and a ^22, His favorite authors are Thoreau, Mulr, and 
Leopold* His life reaches a zenith in a saltmarah duck blind or on a 
mountain meadow* So in any enyirownental controversy over whether ot 
"'not to set aside timbered land for "wilderneiSi he filters out all 
multiple-use appeals as mere "propaganda" and comes out Jour-square for 
;ji?ildern^ss. (Mthoufh. he' was happy to be able to enlarge his 'backwoods 
cabin with a 'thousand dollars' worth of Potlach plywood from a ttultiple- 
use Idaho, forest •) ; , ^ , ^ 

■ - • . • ' .' ^ ' = = ' ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■- 

Filters are ubiquitous.' Probfbly the most compelling filter . 

effecting environmental ^lass communication today is a compleK of life= 
style and economics. Most Americans are not hearing the hard=core 
erivironmantal massage very well- because it so often conflicts at the 
moment with their comfort* their cars, and their careers.- 

, ^ . . .. . ■ , ; • ' ' ■ ■ * ^ ^ " 

We are probably a generation away from a business coMunity that 
has figured out how to make '-money out of conservation, and a labor 
community that will strike fbr enviromaental health. . The speed with 
which we approach an efiological. society may well hinge on t^ie effec- 
tiveness of environmental mass coimaunication in the decade ahead. Wer^ 
cannot risk an envlroimental Pea%l Hatfbor to accelerate the process. 
~ - ' ~^ ■ -"""^ 

The filter problem is in large ""measure responsible for th^ rise of 
fehe^ public Mlations prof ession, devoted to getting others to see the 
world as one's sponsor sees it. To do this the PR man structures a 
, message in a particular manner in order to. try to assure that the right 
*image of the sender penetrates the' filters of the receiver. The PR-type 
environmental message- is epitomized, on the one hand, by Weyerhauser ' s 
lontt-time series of ►in^ticutional advertisements, and on the^othe?' by 
the journal. of Frieridfa of the' Earth,. NotMan Apart * When the -public is 
lucky such compet^^^ PR messages stimulate goofi, objective, investi-- 
.gative reporting, lS%e John Mitchell Vs classic article in Audubon , "Best 
of the\ S.O. B. " s,!' in which both George Weyarhauser and David. Brower coma 
out as .;neithe-r saints nor sinners' but as strbng individuals f olloi^ing . 
divergent sfars. Jt is this kind of. ^porting, laying out alternatives 
a,nd consequences ^or public choicfe, that we badly need more of in 
environmantal mass communication. ' * ^ ! ^ 

Audiences . ' . ' . ' - / 

=-= — — ■■ — - .. ■ " . . * ' t 

The recaivers of messages—the audiences-.-are modified by the media 
and in turn modify the process* No one mass audience of our media 
system exists, but rathe^r a variety of audiences exist for each medium, 

are members of a large number of audiences, and each audipnce . 
eacts individually. Such . reaction is similar, however, to th#t 
audience members who have shared common eKperiences .and are ■ 

/ ; \ ■ * /\ ^ ' ■ _ ' . ••' 
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influenced by the same social relationshlpa. As a result of being a 
mamber of an audiencej an Individual may be changed by the cbtal media. 
. experlance', ; ^ ^ ' ' r . 

/All these audience characteristics effect environmental conmuni- 
cation in a nmnber of ways- Firsts th^ one^medlum message misses many* 
Seconds the one-audience message misses, many. Particularly , a sustained 
multi-media message can create a sustained audience which in turn pan 
Graate media anH messages which in turn can ^reinforce the audience. 

For extoplei tochel Carson's 1960 series In the New Yorker 
reached only a hundred thousand.^ Her paperback Silent Spring reached a 
million. Rainforced by local newspaper and TV coverage of dead robins 
and disappearing duck hawks, the DDT story picked up steam, energising 
the recrudescence of the Audubon Society, areating a new audience for 
its journal* an audience demanding action as well as wordf. In response 
the Audubon Society subaidized a new Environmental Defense Fund, and its 
suits generated more mass ro^ia coverage, leading to goyerrmient controls 
on persistent pesticides, ^So the ghost of a single biologist is now 
doing battle with Northwest foresters over whethel^ or not to spray the 
tussock moth (14), - 

Feedback*^ Noise Amplification . ^ 

Feedback is the' communicated response of the audience to Jhe ^ 
message,; Feedback enables the coimnmicator to alter his or her ^message- 
In mass conrniunlcations feedback i^^elayed, diffused, and diffifiult to 
evaluate. Nielsen ratings, let tetffs to the editor , surveys—each has its 
debilities. The ultimate decision is rendered in our society by 
consumers and their pocketbpoks or their yotes. On that score the 
environmental message track record is miKed. Of the 14 specialized 
new periodicals born in response to envirorfmentalism 10 ye#rs ago, half 
are already dead and buried. On the other hand, environmentalism has 
led to a sienlficant re--tailoring of the editorial formulaic of a half'= 
dozeri established periodicals, ' . . 

Noise effects ejwirpnmental coTmnunication, talking so 

much about obvious irftprference like radia static, TV flip=flops, 
illegible printing,^ or snailspace maili as about interference from 
co^pating. stimulii For exampltei on E--Day .April 22', 1970, many of us 
believed the 'environmental mess&ge was just begi^:iriing to corae into its " 
own. From .hifidsight - we can now see £=Day actual Jy represented the crest 
Fof , the wave, at least iov a time; . l^y? Because of the overpowering 
competit^n supplied in turn by ^mbodia, Watergate*, stagf lations OPEC| 
and Iran. Environmental messages that came through loud andclear 10 
years ago are^ droraed out today by environmental noise, ... 

Environmentalists sometimes create . their own noise;by insisting onl 
talking in technical terms that may reinforce their scientific respecta- 
bility fall completely to coOTiunicate eleftencary concepts to laymen. 
Obviousf^ there is a line that separates essentlai acGuracy ttom over^ 
simpllf icaci©n, *but the scientisc/administrator is frequently too . 
strict in his ' riquirements f or detail, qualification, and reservation. . 
'The resulting message is largely static (10). • 



CoimunlcatQrs somecimes create noise of quite a different sort. 
They Insist on turning profound environmental meaaagis into light, . 
chatty slogani of no fubstancej or in reiterating yesterday; smeasage^ 
whether or not they are releyant to today's Isaueg, Smoky Bear, for ^ 
exwplej has not Jbeen allowed to say anything new for 20 years* How 
much aore effective It would have been if the highly credible Smoky had 
become the dnviromiental voice of the U,S, Forrtf Service » instead of 
having that role; assigned to a frivolous owl. ' 

Jhe maps media amplify messagepi . not only phyaicially but psycho-- 
logically j in that anythirig the media focus attention on becomes news. 
When the media focus on the same message heavily and simultaneously^ the 
snowball or bandwagon effect can be pverpowering. This is what happened 
in late 1969 and early 1970 when virtually ail the paperback^ magaglne^ 
newspaper i and TV gatekeepers seized on the E-Day message as the big 
story. What got the media onto the population-pollution story so 
completely and compellingly? It. is probably not without significance 
that key gatekeepers are concenjtrated in the country ' s "most populated 
and polluted places~New York and Los Angeles, 

• In turn the mass media can de^ampllfy messages. E^ght now many 
Americans undoubtedly think the quesft for environmental: quality "is no 
longer urgent because by and large media coverage of the topic has 
slacked off ^ at least on page 1. 

What of the Future? 

The American environmental communication process we have just. 
eKTOine^is, of course, as full of^ holes as Swiss cheese^. You can view 
this ijtuation in two* ways: On the one hand you can complain the system 
can't work. On the other handj, you can rejoice in its frailties* 
Certainly there is no way for anybody const€te^jE^ to control the mass 
conraunication process in; this cpantry. .That is WILl tp the good. Yet 
the potential is there for a crucial collective^ontribution. , " 

Having looked at some of* the problems inhererit in the environmfintal' 
communication process , let us conclude with some possible promising 
imp r o V emen t s p 
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Within the media the emergence of speelaliged environmental 
reporters is an encouraging development. These new-breed communicators 
are beginning to land to environmental interpretation the sort of 
perspective and continuity we associate with coverage of sports and the 
stock market * Outside the media we ^re beginning to see the emergence. ' 
of environmfental scientists with a bent toward effective communicating. 
Hopefully their colleagues will permit them to talk ^o the pubMc ^ 
without imputiing their scholarly credentials. ^ ■ ' ^ . 

To protect the media from contamination and the public from, bias, 
we can employ improved Vtruch in inf otTnatlon-packaging'' priftciples that 
will distinguish more clearly, between straight news and commentary. In 
selecting what gets printed or aired, some gatekeepers are beginning to 
assume a respondibiHty for public agenda-setting, rather than T^rery 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' . . ■ ^ ' \ . ■ 



reflecting internal codes and external whims* En^irorttiental coverage 
may benefit from any such stance* * 

, To diaaeminate sophlaticated enviroiuQental measagee, new co^uni- 
cations technology la emergingi state ETV networks, video cassettes, 
cabls TVp the so-called Home Information Utility Coaxial cable, and 
aatslllte^based International brqadcaiClng. The possibilities are 
challenging for a vastly broader environmentai mass coranunlcation 
eeosystem. Professional rewards "regulate" mass eoBn^nlcations; 
Pulltier^type prizes have a marked effect on Reporting staridards, 
anvlroimental groups are instituting means of recogniaing outstanding 
mass communication performances. 

The filter pKenomenon means that while environmental coimnunication 
can serve as an alert mechanism, it must be reinforced by economic 
sticks and esthetic carrots if we are in fact to convert environmental 
awareness into, envirotunental behavior. For example, the Minnesota 
legislature has hammered out a double-barrelled law that will provide 
fast taK^ writeoffs %pt industries installing pollution-^abatement facil- 
ities, and will provide- special unemployment compensation for workers 
displaefed by bona fide environmental decisions* 

pnly an audience can sustain the environmental message. While it 
may be unfortunate that so many specialized environmental periodicals 
have foundered., it is interesting that a half--dozen seem to have estab- 
lished ecological nichfes for themselves, sometimes with timely founda- 
tion subsidy. Without question we heed more refined, responslva feed- 
back mechanisms in the environmental mass cojiaunication process. Public 
pressure may be about to require something of the sort. Und^r the - ■ 

rubric of so-called "equal time^' or "right of r^ply" princi^as, the 
public may gain somewhat increased access to the mass media. Without' 
question^the environmental message would take on renewed audibility were 
rumors of wan^ to cease, the price of hmnburger to nose-dive, and pay- 
checks to fatten* That's a tall order* In the meantltne resource * 
managers could help mightily by eliminating the circumlocucious static 
that encumbers so many official environmental messages (151). 

Were all these promises Inherent in the environmental coimnunication 
ecosystem to come to pass, what could be the upsho^,? The ideal is an 
open marketplace of ideas, with communicators of varying persuasions 
vying for attention, promoting varying options, and^contjibufclng to a 
mass facility with the diamocratic decision-making ^^rtss. rt is the " 
making of sophisticated choices, the rendering of subtle value judge- 
ments, that is the essence of conservation today. "Environmental 
communication can help attain a goorf old American olij ective— ^to rein- 
force more freedom of choice. The citizen who wants to conserve can be 
^given more chance to conserva-,=in the. marketplace , in the home, at the^ 
ballotboK. The environmental \communication eGosyscem' ma)v increasingly 
be 'put to the test , of discovermg and outlining Ayiatilq^opc%pns i 
unemotional, objective self-disciplined ^manner . If e^kpe^tise comes 
wrapped in superf iclalicy , pretentiousness, over-emotio^, or even 
intellectual dishonesty, moral insult is added td environmental Injury, 

■f . ♦ . . w ^ * • ■ ■ ■ . - ^ ^ 
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itod; environmental coimunication eould go beyond the, outlining of options 
to helping (^elop a mass facility with the decision-making process 
itsalf "the enviroMiental communication.^ of age* 
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